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ABSTRACT 

Presented in this docunent are the conference papers 
on Refori and Planning of Higher Education, held in Oxford, England, 
March 31-April 5, 1974- This symposium was centered on the British 
experience and the present state of thinking in the United Kingdom, 
and includes fifteen papers read by British lecturers and five by 
non'British lecturers that summarized similar or contrasting 
experience in other European countries. Underlying all contributions 
to the symposium was the conviction that after the golden age of 
well-financed expansion in the 1960s higher education is likely to go 
through much leaner times in the present decade. The constraints of 
this new situation will in all countries make it necessary for 
planning to become more efficient and for reform to seek a broader 
consesus on the central issues. The papers are divided into three 
sections: the British Experience, the Challenge of the New Media, and 
Planning for Efficiency. The final report concerns the Carnegie 
reports and their relevance to higher education in Europe. 
(Author/PG) 
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° Second Part 

vO 

O 

o REFORM AND PLANNING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

UJ 

Symposium at Oxford, 31st March - 5th April 1974 



The Oxford Symposium was one of the most interesting organised in recent 
years under the auspices of the Council of Europe hy national authorities, Jt 
was centered on British experience and the present state of thinking in the 
United Kingdom, fifteen papers being read by British lecturers and five by 
non-British lecturers which summarised similar or contrasting experience in 
other European countries. Underlying all contributions to the Symposium was 
the conviction that after the golden age of welUfinanced expansion in the 1960s 
"*^*J^fj»A»TMCNTOf:MCALTM. Higher education was likely to live through much leaner times in the present 

NATioNA^rNsmircoF dccadc. The constraints of this new situation will in all countries make it 

^"'s Docuvf^T^HATflFf necessary for planning to become more efficient and for reform to seek a 

Ducf D FKArr, V *c wEP**o broadcr conscnsus On thc centralissucs. 

Participants from outside the United Kingdom were most interested in questions 
such as the following: How have the British managed to establish the balance 
betw^een university autonomy and state finance hy quinquennial grants, thus 
avoiding the controversies which embitter higher education policies in the rest 
of Europe? How have they succeeded in maintaining the balance betioeen 
higher and further education, the universities, the polytechnics and the colleges, 
thus avoiding the tragic deadlock of numerus clausus? What is the impact of 
recent innovations like the Diploma of Higher Education and the Open Univer- 
sity? Jn short, what can we learn from the British experience and how far is 
present thinking on reform and planning in the United Kingdom relevant to 
developments in continental and nordic Europe? 

Information Bulletin u^ishing to contribute to the documentary material rele- 
vaat to such questions, we reproduce beloiy a selection of the papers read at 
the Symposium. Wl regret that lacK of space does not permit us to reproduce 
all contributions. 




Opening address: Recurrency and refornn in higher education 



by W. TAYLOR, Director, 

Institute of Education, University of London. 



Over the past ten years most meetings of experts 
in higher education have been marked — - and some- 
times marred — by a concern with the causes, cha- 
racteristics and consequences of growth. Growth 
in student populations, in the number and variety 
of institutions, in degrees and diplomas awarded, 
in the range of subjects studied. Now in several of 



our countries we are seeing a halt in this growth, 
and even a down turn inactivity. It matters a fjreat 
deal whether this is merely a short-term fluctu- 
ation, or heralds a long-term trend. There ar 3 few 
present indications that a disastrous slump is im- 
mediately about to occur, with massive cut^ ' . in 
staff, facilities, and the resources availabl* >i new 
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developments. Annual increments of growth over 
the past ten years have been similarly inconspi^ 
cuous.But small differences are cumulatively signi* 
ficant. And more than this, for marginal dianges 
can exercise a profound influence on attitudes and 
values. The world, and our existence within it, is 
poised upon small variations; a change of a degree 
or two either way in the temperetture of various 
zones could spell climatic disaster; homcostatic 
controls determine that our bodily temperatures 
remain adjusted within very fine limits. If the me- 
chanisms broak down, and we transgress the limits 
for extended periods, we die. 

In social and educational affairs, quite small chan- 
ges, especially when out of line with a well establi- 
shed trend, can have serious effects on morale and 
on attitudes. To some extent this is due to the speed 
with which facts and ideas can today become the 
subject of printed speculation. The two years that 
elapse between beginning work on a book and 
seeing it published inevitably smooth the curve. 
Unkind though the thought may be, the need to fiU 
the weekly columns of the educational journals and 
the mouths of educational journalists' offspring may 
tend to emphasise the ephemeral, the sensational, 
and the short-term fluctuation. 

Part of the anxiety caused by the current down 
turn is due also to our having grown accustomed 
to living with expansion. Increments of growth can 
be devoted to new purposes without the need to 
disturb any e cisting arrangements, and without 
depriving exi'^ting incumbents of what they cur- 
rently receive. Any suggestion that the growth trend 
might be reversed also plays into the hands of 
those apocalyptically minded romantics who abound 
in universities, who react to the waters rising about 
them by throwing up their arms and sinking all 
the quicker. My own inclination is first, not to as- 
sume the water will go on rising, certainly not at an 
even rate, and second, cit least to make an attempt 
to swim. It will be a great mistake to assume be- 
cause of the apparent slowing down in demand for 
and in the rate of growth of post-secondary educa- 
tion that characterises ;974, we should stop trying 
to work out where we are going and how we in- 
tend to get there, or that we should now plan for 
a stable or diminishing educational enterprise. Gi- 
ven the low percentages of population who have 
experienced higher education in most of our coun- 
tries, all the long-term needs argue otherwise. 



Thinking about reform: basic assumptions 

In thinking about the n^ed for a long-term stra- 
tegy, we should begin with the assumption that in 
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a pluralist society there is unlikely to be a central 
locus of control by means of which major changes in 
dl the areas that require "ref jrm" — the organi* 
sation of knowledge, institutional structures, re- 
cruitment and conditions of service of staff, access 
by students to post-compulsory secondary educa«* 
tion, the range and type of awards to be offered — 
can be initiated with iiope of a favourable outcome. 
Instead, it has to be recognised that each system 
and sub-system possesses a substantial measure of 
autonomy, and efforts have to be directed towards 
identifying, nurturing and if necessary creating 
appropriate self-regulatory mechanisms which faci- 
litate sensitivity to^the direction of policy without 
demanding central Inonitoring and control. 

Reforms also need to be based upon the evaluation 
of process as well as of structures. It is easy, for 
example, to argue that if we improve the quality of 
student intakes (questions as to what **q»iality" in 
this sense really means are seldom tackled) the 
quality of teachers and the quality of facilities, we 
shall got some kind of improvement. But is this 
necessarily so? As well as looking at the inputs we 
need also to examine processes — quality of teach- 
ing, quality of learning, and effective resource 
usage* in relationship to purpose. 

Only certain aspects of a social and institutional 
system as complex as higher education are amen- 
able to direct intervention. A large proportion of 
what might be considered as necessary reforms can 
only be carried out when the climate of norms and 
expectations that govern individual and institu- 
tional behaviour has been modified. This is neces- 
sarily a long and uncertain process. The skill comes 
in separating out those reforms that can and should 
be brought about by legislation and resource distri- 
bution from those, however desirable, that can 
only follow changes in the climate of ideas. 



The key dimensions 

The process of formulating objectives, identifying 
aspects of provision that require and are amenable 
to reform, and devising strategies of intervention, 
needs to take place in relation to a number of key 
dimensions of higher education provision. These 
include scale, access, control, range, distributioi\ 
hierarchy, image, and the evolution of an appro- 
priate language of analysis. 



Scale 

The importance of scale is self-evident. It relates 
both to the overall number of places that are pro- 
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vided, and to the size of individual institutions. On 
the first, most countries follow some kind of social 
or private demand principles, as enunciated by the 
Robbins Committee in England and the Ottosen 
Committee in Norway. But discussions of demand 
beg a large number of questions. S. M. Miller (0 has 
argued that a reformulated Say's law suggests that 
useful supply produces its own demand, and good 
services create demands that are in practice very 
difficult to meet. Demand is by no means a passive 
variable. It can be both stimulated and inhibited 
by differing social conditions, e.g. plenty of job 
opportunities for graduates as compared with un- 
employment, as well as by specific interventions. 
Miller also suggests an interesting approach to the 
question of take-up which distinguishes back-log 
demand, derived demand and awakened demand. It 
would probably be fair to say that the Open Uni- 
versity in England is still responding to back-log 
dempnd, which arises from the existence of sub- 
stanaal numbers of potential students who have 
been, as it were, just waiting for such an opportu- 
nity. Derived demand arises from changes in the 
occupational structure, from technological advances 
which give rise to new forms of employment, from 
changed v^xpectations of business and government 
concerning threshold qualifications for particular 
levels of work (which themselves reflect some 
measure of educational inflation). Awakened de- 
mand 'iargely arises from the efforts of program- 
mes to stoke up interest from groups who are not 
readily committed to education". 

Another aspect of the problem of scale relates to 
thi size of individual ia^^titutions — colleges, 
research institutes, universities, and so on. A good 
deal has been said in the past about economies of 
scale, often crudely interpreted as meaning the 
bigger the better. But as in other areas of cost 
calculations, it has been all too easy only to count 
in those elements that are measurable, and to 
ignore the many social and moral diseconomies 
that arise from growth beyond a certain size. One 
sorely needed reform is to cost in a wider range 
of variables to economy of scale calculations. 



Access 

I have recently written a good deal elsewhere on 
the subject of access, and will not attempt to 



(1) Miller, S. M.: Demand for recurrent education^ 
paper presented to the Recurrent Education Confe- 
rence, Georgetown University, March 1973. Paris, 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovalio/ 
(CERI) RE. 73.04 (Mimeo). 



enlarge much upon it in the present context (*). It 
is often alleged that reforms are needed to improve 
opportunity, but mudi less is done to analyse what 
constitute opportunity in the context of higher 
education. Some hard-hearted authors, taking diff^ 
rential reward and status structures consequent 
upon the division of labour as given, reckon 
opportunity in terms of the number of those in 
specified social groups who adiieve particular 
levels of qualifications and employmont. On this 
tasis it is theoretically fairly straightforward to 
assess the extent to which a particular reform 
strategy has helped to enhance opportunity. Putting 
it at its simplest, to what extent do those who 
participate in programmes ol non-traditional higher 
education compete successfully with others v;ho 
have pursued more traditional patterns of study? 

It is possible to answer these questions at more 
than one level. For example, graduates of the 
Open University, who are below retiring age, have 
f:he same right as any other kind of graduate to 
seek professional training as a teacher. The extent 
to which Open University graduates obtain such 
training, are successful in it, and then go on to 
achieve promotion and advancement within teach- 
ing itself, are empirical questions to which we may 
ultimately have some useful answers, but in respect 
to which today only conjecture is possible. 

But some authors, more romantic and reformist In 
orientation, but possibly as close to future realities 
as their harder-headed counterparts, take the view 
that a properly executed policy of reform would 
help to achieve a virtually total reconstruction of 
our familiar patterns of status and reward, and 
would enable much greater emphasis to be placed 
on the social as distinct from economic and occupa- 
tional competencies of individuals. This may be a 
legitimate aspiration, and it could well be that the 
conscious and energetic adoption of a radical 
reform strategy coupled with a wide range of other 
fiscal and welfare measures might in the longer 
run have just this effect. But pro tem such an 
approach does tend to remove most of the analytical 
usefulness of a concept such as equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

The social demand approach, to which I have 
already referred, suggests that equality of oppor- 
tunity requires that all those who are capable of 
benefiting from post-secondary eaucation must 



(2) Taylor, W.: "Accessibility to post-secondary edu- 
cation" in OECD, Report on the Conference on Fu- 
ture Structures of Post Secondary Education, Paris, 
OECD. 1974. 
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have the opportunity to qualify themselves for 
entry to appropriate courses, and that access be not 
denied on the basis of criter'i such as race, colour, 
povf rty, social class, regiondi origin or religion, all 
of which are regarded as beinj "irrelevant". I need 
hardly underline the difficulty of defining those 
who are "capable of beneiiting" from post- 
secondary education, in detemrning what might be 
called "appropriate" courses, and in obtaining 
agreement to what are relevant criteria and what 
are not Many discussions on higher education seem 
to define post-secondary education so broadly, to 
take In all the fcrmi of post-school, general and 
vocational education ana training that, given ade- 
quate finance and facilities educational institutions 
are capable of providing, that it seems that the 
whole population can be regarded a.: ccpabie of 
benefiting. On a "value-added" basis this is no 
doubt true, but if wo adopt a narrower definition, 
to include only those kinds of study traditionally 
associateoi with courses provided in universities or 
institutions of comparable standing, the proportion 
of the population Ukely to be involved is much 
smaller, although in excess of the numbers 
currently receiving education at this level in most 
developed countries. 

Any systematic discussion of questions of this kind 
requires careful consider \tion to be given to the 
interaction oi variables such as measured intelJv 
gence, home environment and school experience, 
eadi of which has to be broken down into furtner 
clusters of related factors. Whilst the attention 
psychologists and sociologists have given to such 
questions in recent years hsz provided useful clari- 
fication a: d has shown the inadequacy of many 
common 'issertions, it has also indicated how far 
we are from a rcaliy satisfactory understanding of 
the nature of educability, how it is distributed 
among the population, and how it changes over 
time in response to environment and educational 
influences. 

Control 

Questions of control also seem to me to be of 
central importance to any strategy of reform. They 
raise issues about the autonomy of institutions, the 
extent to which bureaucratisation consequent upon 
growwh cind diversification erodes the collegiality 
hitherto characteristic of many academic insti- 
tutions, and the effects of this on structures of 
knowledge and learning. They also highlight the 
contemporary popularity of the notion of account- 
ability, a notion that has been carried to the point 
of absurdity in some North American universities 
now 'committed to policies of perfoimance-based 
teacher education. 



Range of Hudies 

On the possible range of studies that must be 
accorded recognition in institutions of higher edu- 
cation there is mudi that could be said. I have 
already touched upon questions of distribution, 
which include decisions about, for example, centres 
of excellence in particular fields. Discussions of the 
extent to whidi hierarchical patterns of status and 
reward within higher education are amenable to 
reform are frequently afflicted by a vague inspira- 
tionalism that gets in the way of clear thought. 
Martin Trow has drawn attention to the difficu?ties 
that arise from a tendency to define all dif ferences 
as inequalities. We could u efully spend many 
hours in teasing out some of the political, social 
and moral insues that this tendency implies. 



Image and lanquage of avalysis 

Finally, there are problems relating to the image 
of higher education an'^ to the 1 ingucge of analysis 
that we use to describe and tc discuss what we all 
do in our colleges, universities, research institutes, 
ministries and so on. Mention of imag<*s brings us 
full circle to the points that I made at the beginning 
of this paper about the ei^ect of small changes on 
attitudes and morale. My own conviction is that the 
image of higher education h^s suffered a great deal 
in most developed countries in recent yeais, and 
this is only partly b) do with the actions of student 
militants and irresponsible academics In part it is 
a- matter of society having to unlearn a set of 
stereotyped expectations characteristic of a s>stem 
of higher education significantly different in con- 
cept and purpose from that which is now evolving. 
To use Trow's terms again, we are suffering from 
the application of stereotypes derived from a 
period of elite higher education, at a time when our 
practice is moving closer to a mass system. I v/ould 
also argue that, for a variety of reasons the 
language of analysis used to consider higher edu- 
cation has been weakened. To rubstitute the myth 
of the millennium for the myth of the golden age, 
as in so many contemporary ^^radical" statements, 
represent! no very useful kind of progress. 



The problsm of recurrent education 

Of all the long-term refoi m strategies for higher 
education that have been provided in recent years, 
that of recurrent education is the most cor prehen- 
sive and all-embracing. It is to this notion that I 
want to dovot^ the second part of my paper. 
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Definition 

Although there are always rival claimants for the 
introduction of new educational terms, I had not 
previously seen the words "recurrent education" 
used prior to a speech by the former Swedish 
Minister of Education Mr. Olaf Palme at the Vlth 
Conference of European Ministers of Education at 
Versailles in May 1969. At first blush, what Palme 
had to say seemed little different from what 
apologists for technological change had been saying 
for a long time, namely that the application of 
science to technology, and consequent changes in 
the structure of the work force and in the nature 
of the tasks undertaken in industry and commerce 
required much more systematic attention to be 
given to a variety of forms of in-service education. 
In teacher education, this notion has been part of 
the conventional wisdom for a very long time. But 
there was more to it than that, as soon became clear. 

Recurrent education has since been distinguished 
from apparently similar terms such as permanent 
education, lifelong education, adult education, in- 
service (education, lifelong entitlement and post- 
work education by the attention that it pays to the 
distribution of education over the life-span of the 
individual, i. e. its alternation with other activities, 
principally with work, but a)so leisure and retire- 
ment. Recurrent education has been offered as an 
alternative to the straight line growth characteristic 
of developments in higher education in many 
countries over the past 10 years. Some people have 
got very steamed up about the threat that this 
appears io pose to existing institutions and its 
political unreality. The OECD "Clarifying Report" (^) 
on recurrent education, on which I shall draw 
heavily in the paragraphs that follow, does indeed 
contain much that is merely rhetorical. But beyond 
the rhetoric and the attempt to offer an apparently 
cheaper way of satisfying demand that is both 
radical and likely to appeal to conservatively 
minded administrations, the report does make an 
effort to grapple with some real and urgent 
problems. What it has to say deserves close atten- 
tion, not least at a time when desipite a falling off 
in demand for university and college places from 
school leavers, the *'non-traditionar' Open Univer- 
sity hps a record number of applicants. 



Motives 

The motives that have inspired academics, govern- 
ment agencies and international organisations to 

(3) OECD; Clorifying report on recurrent education. 
Pans. CERi, i:)72. 



elaborate the principle of recurrency are diverse. 
The fact that international bodies have been very 
active in the promulgation of the ideas is itself 
significant. Sudi bodies are continuously in the 
position of having to ensure that administrators 
and academics from different countries can agree 
to whatever policy statements and recommendations 
are presented for their approval, and some effort 
has to be made to say things applicable to a great 
diversity of structural arrangements and economic 
situations. I suspect a.so that there is a built-in 
tension between, on the one hand, the reformism 
and radicalism of many of the international civil 
servants who man these agencies and the academic 
experts who attend their gatherings, and, on the 
othtr hand, the conservatism of many of the mem- 
ber governments that provide their sustenance. 
Here again, there is a press towards formulations 
that embody demands for change, yet imply no very 
specific recommendations concerning the improve- 
ment of existing arrangements in any one country. 
It does not take long to become aware of how thi 
performance imperatives generated by these inter- 
national ga*herings differ from those typical of 
conferences and meetings of specialists in a parti- 
cular discipline, or where the concern is with po- 
licy making that is the province of a recognisable 
decision-making body. But international assent is 
not the only factor that has stimulated advocacy 
of the principle of recurrency. The notion of re- 
current education also drew strength from the 
anxieties that many countries had at the end of the 
sixties about the pressure of demand for university 
?nd other post-secondary education, which threat- 
ened to swamp both existing facilities and total 
budgetary allocations for all levels of educational 
provision. At first sight, it seemed that by diversi- 
fying the demand from 18-year olds into various 
kinds of short cycle post-secondary education, such 
as our Dip. H. E., and by deferring the neenJ to make 
provision until a later stage of an individual's ca- 
reer, some of the pressure on places and resources 
could be alleviated. 

Another motive was the anxiety created in some 
countries by the arguments, antics and articula e- 
ness of student, minorities. Despite the romantic 
images of what happened in Paris in May 1968, no 
European government has yet been toppled by stu- 
d ^nt action. But the^e has certainly been a good 
deal of anxiety on tho part of parliamentarians and 
administrators. On the simple maxim that hard 
working students are probably well behaved, and 
ignoring the fact that it is the ablest members if 
many stud ent groups who can often be found 
closest to the barricades, policy makers have 
strenuously advocated the cause of the adult stu- 
dent, hopefully amenable, full of well directed 
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effort, and more sympathetic to problems o! insti- 
tutional management than his IS-year old counter- 
part. 

We must also rcdcon with the fact that in^ematio- 
na] dialogue on so uiffuse a subject as higher edu- 
cation Ic facilitated by the use of some overardiing 
concept that offers a meaningful articulation of the 
diverse educational situations and policies of dif- 
ferent member countries. 

But it would be a mistake to ignore the issues of 
j^ubstance that are often so effectively disguisea by 
the thidc rhetorical cloud that characterises their 
discussion. Clearly motives cf the kind that I have 
described have playod a part in the advocacy of 
recurrent education, but they oo not in themselves 
discredit it. 



Recurrent education in principle and p'l^acticf 

In assessing what is rhetorical and what is revolu- 
tionary in the notion of recurrent education wc 
must do two things: 

— we have to examine the principles that are sup- 
posed to characterise the long-term strategy to 
which I have refez^ed, and iu particular, to test 
their motivation; 

— we have to appraise the realism o!^ the claims 
that are made on bel^alf of such a strategy, and 
assess the consequences that would follow from 
attempts at its implementation. 

The OECD's Clarifying Report on recurrent educa- 
tion argues that eight basic principles should guide 
the elaboration of its main features, irrespective 
of particular national settings. 

F^rst, upper secondary schooling should be of a 
kind that gives the individual pupil a choice be- 
tween immediate entry to the labour Torce, entry to 
another educational institution as a f uiltime student, 
or deferred post-compulsory education. 

Clearly, this condition is fulfilled in few countries 
at the present time. Accumulative r^videncc from a 
now subst'\ntial number of studies suggests that 
the important choices are tak.^n much earlier in an 
individual's educational career. Although he may 
be able to speed up oi slow down his progress by 
individual effort, the educational escalator to which 
he is illocated by birth, early childhcod experien- 
ces, and the progress made in the first stages o: 
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formal education, inevitably provide much of the 
necessary momentum and in xnhny cases determine 
the ultimate destination. It is clear that more has 
to be done to understand earlier stages of the edu- 
cational career if this particular principle of re- 
current education is to be {Satisfied. 

Second, it is argued that access tn post-compulsory 
education should be guaranteed at any time after 
leaving compulsory schooL'ng. 

This begs a lot of questions. If it is to mean any- 
thing, it requires the existence of adequate systems 
of grants and student support to enable mature in- 
dividuals to "contract back in" to the educational 
system. Again, there are very few countries in which 
these yet exist. Paid educatit nal leave has been 
introduced in a few countries for certain grades of 
workers, and we now have the proposal in xhe Uni- 
ted Kingdom that teadxrs should have the right to 
the equivalent of a term off for further study and 
training every 5 or 7 yea/s.The notion is spreading, 
but the costs are high, and this is not a good time 
foi broadiing the subject of increased expenditure. 

Third, facilities for education need to be distributed 
in such a way as to make them available to odd in- 
dividuals, wherever and wh^naver needed. 

This has a strong rhetorical element about it, but 
it is not irrelevant to, trr example, recent govern- 
ment efforts in ihe UK to ensure a more even 
country-wide spread of higher education facilities. 
This inevitably means more home based students, 
and satisfies the press towards economy that is ne- 
ver far from the surface of any educational pro- 
nouncemtnt by central government. Many other 
European countries have also made fairly conside- 
rabl3 efforts to spread educational provision more 
ever ly, especially in resp 3ct of their ^ess culturally 
and climatically hospitable regions. 

The fourth principle is that *Vork and ether social 
experience should be regarded as a h^s:n element 
in admission rules and curricula design/' 

If this means that courses of recurrent education 
should be geared to the age and experience of 
those who are pursuing them, it is unexceptionable, 
if difficult to implement. If it goes further and 
suggests, as in the case vif some American institu- 
tions today, that some tjrm of credit should be 
given for periods of wo:k thac have no academic 
content, then I do not find it convincing. 

The fifth principle, which has oerhaps the widest 
implications of all, is that it should be possible to 
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pursue a career in a way that permits a regular 
alternation between study and work. 

In this case, ?n respect of a nun.bei of ether 
principles and claims associated with recurrent 
educatio.i, it is unclear as to who is ^oing to make 
it ''possible and important'' to pursue a career in 
this way. One can understand employers making 
time available fcr employees to update their skills 
and to t'-ain for alternative types of work within 
the same concerns. But not all "careers" benefit 
from arrangements of this kind, and it often sei>ms 
to oe implied that Ihe alternation must essentially 
be with JulUtime periods of study. 

The sixth principle is one which again has impor- 
tant implications, for it suggests that the organisa- 
tion and content of recurrent education should be 
designed in co-operation with various interest 
groups that are involved, including students and 
the '^customers" in the shape of government agen- 
cies, local authorities, and industrial concerns, as 
well as the academic institutions that provide the 
necessary courses. 

The motivations that underly this desire are va- 
rious. They include the notion that an institution 
prei^aring individuals for a particular occupation 
or profession should iii some ay be accountable to 
existing practitioners or to the system in which 
they operate. The'^ reflect the desire to democratise 
higher education, but also to place hmits upon what 
is seen by some critics as the monopolistic power of 
the educatoi5. To some of its advocates, this princi- 
ple suggests a way in which theory and practice in 
any particular field might be brought close to- 
gether. 

The setenth principle speaks out against the dangers 
of credential] :m, and argues that degrees and cer- 
tificates have to be looked upon merely as steps 
and'gaides within . process of life-long educational 
and personal development. 

Again, rs a general rspiration this is difficult to 
fault. It is the implications of such a continuous pro- 
cess that arc important. Does it suggest, for exam- 
ple, that every individual should have some kind of 
educational record that accompanies him through- 
out life? Personally I hope not. If it means any- 
thing, a reformed higher education should mean the 
opportunity for many fresh stai ts. 

What this principle certainiy dors imply is tne avai- 
lability of im^^oved forms of information and 
guidance fo.' school leavers and adults alike. With- 
out tncse it seems all too likely that the chif f bene- 



ficiaries of recurrent education will be those who 
have already done well from the existing system. 
But as we are all very much aware, information 
and guidance is heavily dependent upon assump- 
tions about the benefits that additional education 
will provide, and about the nature of individual 
educability. Indeed, the evidence suggests that when 
the means of providing Information and guidance 
are strongly institutionalised, they can all too rea- 
dily become a selecting and sorting mechanism that 
if different in intent, is little different in effect 
from the more easily observed and more easily 
criticised processes characteristic of a selective sy- 
stem. It is clear that a great deal depends on the 
structures in relation to which inforination and 
guidance are exercised and the social and psycho- 
logical assumptions on which they are based. 

Final?!/, it is stated iaat each individual should be 
giwan a legal right to periods of educational leave 
of absence without risking the loss of employment 
or his social security status. I believe that such a 
legal right has been written into the legislation on 
paid educational leave in some of our member 
CO' mtries, and it is being argued for elsewhere, as 
adjunct to or as part of the social security provi- 
sions. Bat here as in relation to some of the earlier 
panciples, the emphasis seems to be upon fulUtime 
study as providing the alternation between edu- 
cation and work. (It is also interesting to speculate 
as to whether the legal right to periods of 3iudy 
also implies some kind of obligation to study on the 
part of the worker or professional. So i'ar I have 
not encountered a .^urce in which this Intriguing 
question is pursued.) 

It is argued that if a;, alternative educational stra- 
tegy based on these principles was adopted, the 
effect V ould be first, to improve educational oppor- 
tunity, second to provide the individual with the 
"fundamental right to decide his own future*', third, 
to enhance motivation for learn ng, fourth, to faci- 
litate the adaptation of the labour force to new 
technological demands, fifth, to give meanintj and 
status to short cycle studies and avoid the contrast 
between "noble" and *i?ss-noble" institutions, 
sixth, to encourage and permit a more widespread 
and effective use of new educational media, and 
finally to furnish an alternative strategy that can 
integrate and lend significance to our present piece- 
meal efforts to reform post-compulsory provision. 



Pragmatism v. '^glohalism**: the need for caution 

There is a breathtaking sweep ibout some of these 
claims that tends to estrange the pragmatic Eng- 
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lishman, who orefers "pi^emealism" tc historicism, 
scientism, holism, and all the other giobalistns, and 
who is accustomed less to the giant stridf than to 
the slow stumble forward. Thus there is rather 
little sympathy in the United Kingdom — too little 
sympathy, in my view — for statements such as the 
following (*): 

"Recurrent education can only be effectively 
implemented in conjunction with the policy 
of supporting social strategies, concerning in 
particular the organisation of labour, the 
structure of careers, and the laws and rules 
regulating job security and social retirement 
benefits. 

Eventually, recurrent education is a {Strategy 
not only for education, but for social change 
aimed at remodelling interaction between 
education and worK and indeed, between 
the acquisition of human knowledge and ex- 
perience and their application". 

The scope is indeed wide, but the emphasis on in- 
tegrating educational reform with other aspects of 
social provision is surely right. 

The claims that have been made for recurrent edu- 
cation will need careful analysis. It remains to be 
seen whether older people are as flexible and as 
adaptable to the often difficult kinds of learning 
that ?ome subjects require, or whether the pay-off 
from alternating education and work is such as to 
strengthen their personal motivations to learn. Cost 
benefit analyses of recurrent education are not 
encouraging. Th^y suggest that there are very real 
difficulties in recovering the costs of preparing, 
say, a 35-year old rather than an 18-year old for 
certain occupations, and thet very sophisticated 
student support schemes, or some expensive pattern 
of personal stipends, would be necessary if the 
benefits to the individual were to be recognisable 
and real. But all this said, there is much here that 
merits thought and consideration. Few countries 
have geared their processes of educational reform 
to a thoroughgoing strategy of recurrency. Yet in 
a large number of countries represented at this 
symposium, reforms and changes are taking place 
that are entirely with the spirit of recurrent educa- 
tion, and which acquire additional significance 
when seen in this context. We are rightly sceptical 
about blueprints for the future, whether in educa- 
tion or in any other field of human activity. The 
arguments for recurrent educaticn are not, as I 



(4) OECD: Recurrent educati i. note by the Secretariat 
for the second rr.eeting of the Stralc^^y Group Stock- 
holm. March, 1971. Paris, CERI.SG 71.05. 



read them, intended to be such blueprints^ and 
should not be criticised as such. If the arguments 
offered are often short on data, innocent as to poli- 
tical realities, Utopian in orientation and over- 
optimistic about the possibilities cf educational im- 
provement, they also help us to grasp the broader 
significance of developments in our individual 
countries and provide us with a valuable common 
framework for debate and the exchange of ideas. 



Conclusions 

I have tried to say something about the approach 
to the discussion of reform in higher education that 
m'ght be appropriate to a meeting such as this, 
taking place at a time when recent political and 
economic events have done a great deal to shake 
the easy confidence that typified so many earlier 
considerations of what the future held for univer- 
sities, colleges and other forms of post-secondary 
education. Let us accept the fact that, whether or 
not we call it reform, and whether or not we like 
it, higher education is bound to change. However 
hard we try, we shall never seize full control of 
this process, if simply because we lack the under- 
standing of all the elements involved, and the 
means whereby they might be brought to heel. But 
however difficult an achievement, our aim must be 
to harness as fully as possible to the purposes of 
reform those energies that inspire and fuel the pro- 
cesses of changv. To do this six things are neces- 
sary. 

First, we have to have better means of monitoring 
the changes that are takin<? place and the effects of 
our own legislative and otner measures. This argues 
for the development of much more sophiaiicated 
social and educational indicators than we have 
available at present. 

Second, we need to develop a clearer consensus on 
V hat changes are desirable, in onler to provide cri- 
teria in terms of which actual developments can be 
evaluated. This is eventually a political process, to 
which the academic has a clear duty to contribute 
his own knowledge and interpretations. 

Third, we need to achieve a better understanding 
of the interconnections between, for example, ad- 
mission policies, student careers, standards of at- 
tainment, mod^s of assessment, and institutional 
organisation, in order to be aware of the latent 
effects of changes and reforms in particular areas. 

Fourth, v/v n^^ed to generate a climate of much more 
profound \ bought about higher ;*ducation, to im- 
prove the ciuality of discourse in this field, both by 
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strengthening and refining our tools, e. g. financial 
accounting, institutional planning ana curriculum 
development, and by encouraging the discussion 
and exdiange of ideas between the best people in 
their respective fields. We need more Flexners^ 
more Veblens, more Ashbys and more Trows. 

Fifthy I believe we have to contain the politicisation 
of the higher education system by re-emphasising 
that the radical and reformist tendencies that it is 
one of the duties of universities to foster are most 
likely to be creative rather than destructive in their 
manifestations and effects if they are mediated 
through a structure of disciplines, rather than ex- 
pressed Ly direct action. We have also, I believe, to 



involve main-stream politicians in the work of the 
university in a way that helps to improve people's 
knowledge about and sympathy for its work. 

Finally, we have to lubricate the connections be- 
tween all the diverse parts of the higher education 
system, in the hope that by so doing we shall help 
the self-regulating medianisms that have evolved 
with our educational and social arrangements to 
take care of those problems which, try as we may, 
we cannot solve by direct intervention. We must be 
bold in our hopes for reform, modest in our assess- 
ment of what we and our other fallible men can 
achieve. 



THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE 



Adaptation to change by British universities 

by H. PERKIN, 

Furness College, University of Lancaster. 



Change in historical perspective 

All societies get the education, and especially the 
higher education, they deserve. Since higher educa- 
tion until this century has always been for a tiny 
elite, sccieties which could not provide an adequate 
higher education for the few who were to lead and 
dominate them in the next generation were ripe 
for conqv»est or revolution. Higher education did not 
necessarijy mean univ.Tsity education, and in the 
middle ages, before and after the founding of uni- 
versities, the higher education of the feudal elite 
was in military prowess and statesmanship in the 
households of great men. Medieval .society was at 
least half non-secular, however, and the Church 
invented the university for its own ends, to mould 
turbulent youth of high but not military ability 
into conformist clerks and clerical politicians. Later 
medieval .society adapted the university to other 
end.s, vocational training for the law and medicine 
and, less directly, for the clerical bureaucracy of 
the Church and royal government — a dangerous 
development which upset the balance of power 
between Church and state and brought the New 



Monarchy, new in its ability to manage affairs with- 
out the equal partnership of the Church, out on top. 

In early modern times the universities, while con- 
tinuing to supply the clergy for the national but 
now dependent Churches, adapted themselves to 
the education of the aristocracy and gentry who, in 
Britain, increasingly came to run the country and 
especially the localities in partnership with and on 
behalf of the monarchy — again, a dangerous deve- 
lopment for the status quo, since the lawyers and 
legalistically trained country gentlemen of tne 
House of Commons increasingly came to challenge, 
and ultimately to defeat, the prerogative claims of 
the Crown. 

By the 18th century this last adaptation, in England 
at least, was no longer dynamic but moribund, a 
languid education for a leisun d class which ruled 
uncnallenged over a deferential society. Even that 
education, by the "monks of Magdalen" and their 
kind, "decent easy men, who supinely enjoyed the 
gifts of the founder*' in Gibbon's famous characte- 
risation, was not inappropriate to the society v/hich 
encouraged and supported it. 
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The Victorian era: challenge and response 

But it was inappropriate to the society which came 
to challenge and succeed it, the middle-class indu- 
strial civilisation of Victorian Britain. (It had al* 
ready been inappropriate to the rather different 
civilisation of 18th century Scotland, where the 
universities performed a different function, chiofly 
providing what amounted to secondary education 
for relatively poor but ambitious boys rising via the 
kirk or emigration, and enjoyed an intellectual re- 
naissance a century before Oxford and Cambridge.) 
Here we come upon a corollary to our opening 
truism. All societies may get the higher education 
they disserve, but they do^ not necessarily get it in 
the same institutions; or, rather, existing universi- 
ties may be leapfrogged by new foundations, more 
appropriate to the needs and demands of the new 
society, and be forced belatedly to adapt themselves 
and catch up. 

This is exactly what happened in the 19th century 
in British university education. Oxford, Cambridge 
and even the Scottish universities were by-passed 
by new colleges and universities which catered for 
the needs of new social groups and occupations. 
The University of London (later University College) 
was founded in 1826 on the Scottish model not 
merely to provide higher education for middle-clas* 
sons unable to pay the fees and/or pass the Anglican 
religious tests of Oxford and Cambridge, but to 
offer subjects either net taught there or not taught 
in a modern way — practical medicine, political 
economy, physics and chemistry, modern languages 
and, eventually, engineering, mineralogy and edu- 
cation. The Tory Anglican response was not (at 
first) to reform Oxford and Cambridge but to found 
the rival King's College, on the same model v/ith 
the same vocational subjects, plus theology, for the 
same middle-class market, and the University of 
Durham, on the Oxford collegiate model but with 
courses in such modern subjects as chemistry, mine- 
ralogy and engineering. 

But the main provision for the new urban, indu- 
strial civilisation was in the new industrial cities 
themselves: the spate of technical, commercial and 
medical colleges which became the great civic uni- 
versity colleges of the Victorian age and the provin- 
cial universities of the first half of the 20th century. 
Their aims were admirably summed up in the first 
prospectus of the Edi;iburgh School of Arts, later to 
become the Heriot-Watt College, now University, 
in 1821: 

"This association has been formed for the purpose 
of enabling industrious tradesmen to become ac~ 
quainted with such of the principles of mechanics, 



chemistry and other branches of science as are of 
practical application in their several trades, that 
they may possess a more thorough knowledge of 
their business, acquire a greater skill in the practice 
of it and be led to improvement with a greater 
security of success." 

In Mandiester, lieeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Sheffield, Newcastle, Nottingham, and so on, the 
new colleges owed their foundation to local middle- 
class demand for cheap and chiefly vocational edu- 
cation, to local, competitive civic pride and, not 
least, to the practical generositj ol industrialists 
like John Owens of Manchester, Josiah Mason of 
Birmingham and the Nusseys and Kitsons of Leeds. 
And they shaped their new creations in their own 
image; joint-stock universities, as it were, in which 
the largest "shareholders" (donors) had seats on the 
board (council) and told the "managers" (vice- 
chancellor or principal ana professors) what to do. 

The older universities, left standing, were reluc- 
tantly, forced to follow in their wake. First Cam- 
bridge, then Oxford, broadened their entrance to 
admit dissenters, cheapened the cost by allowing 
imdergraduates to live in lodgings, offered new 
courses in the sciences, engineering and political 
economy, and built laboratories which, like the 
Cavendish at Cambridge, leapfrogged those of the 
provincial universities in scientific research. James 
Stuart, soon to be Cambridge professor of mecha- 
ni .m and engineering, founded the extension class 
movement in 1873; Arnold Toynbee of Balliol Col- 
lege launched the modern study of the Industrial 
Revolution from which the new society sprang at 
evening classes for working' men in the East End 
of London in 1884 from which flowed, amongst 
other things, the University Settlement movement 
and the modern tradition of social work. 

The Scottish universities, resting on their 18th- 
century laurels in what a recent historian has cal- 
led "the paralysis of intellectual life associated with 
Victorian Scotland'* (») took longer to adjust to the 
new society — in Glasgow, for example, only seven 
honours degrees in natural sciences were awarded 
in the thirty years from 1864 to 1893, and the per- 
centage of all graduates entering industry and 
commerce rose from under 2 *'o in the 1850s to little 
more than 8 « in the 1890s. But adjust they did, 
particularly on the side of technological research, 
and the inventions of late Victorian Scottish pro- 
fessors in the steam-engineering, electrical engi- 



(1) Davie. G. E.: The Dev\ocraiic Intellect: Scotland and 
her Uuivcrsiiies in the 19th Century. Edinburgh, 
1961. p, 3. 
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neering, ship«building, chemical, agricultural an<< 
other fields are legion 

The close relations whidi not only Scottish but most 
English (not, significantly, Welsh) universities esta- 
blished with industry in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries have been admirably chronicled by 
Michael Sanderson in a recent book (^) In these 
days when such ties are criticised from one side as 
too close and from the other as not close enough, it 
is salutary to he reminded how long-standing, for 
better or worse, those relations are. The universities 
of the Victorian age and the first half of the 20th 
century certainly adapted themselves to the new 
industrialism which they served, which had created 
or re-created them, and from whose managers they 
drew directly most of their endowment of capital 
and a large part of their recurrent income. 



What sort of new society? 

The inevitability and the — to some, unwelcome — 
success of the universities' past adaptationr to so- 
cial change may give us a starting point for a* ana- 
lysis of their adaptation to the newly emerging so- 
ciety of today. The problem here is to decide what 
the new society is — or should be — to which they 
are adapting. For the past we can always see, with 
hindsight, what the emerging society was. It was 
never so clear at the time. Today we have any 
number of self-anpointed seers, proprietary-brand 
prophets and sell-styled reformers telling us where 
we are going and where we ought to gc '*Wisdom 
cries out in the streets and no man regardeth it.'* 
Some are false prophets, deliberated trying to 
manipulate a confused situation for their own poli- 
tical and, I am sorry to say, often authoritarian 
ends. Others are honest enough but confused, as 
reformers so often are, between analysis of what is 
happening to society so as to adapt the universities 
to its needs, and reform of the universities so as to 
bring about their desired society. Still others are 
genuinely perplexed about whether it is possible 
to meet the contradictory needs of the new society 
at all, and certainly whether it is possible to meet 
them in one kind of institution. 

I belong to this last group, the genuinely perplexed, 
who want both exceilence and social justice. After 
the dogmatism of both extremists — the extreme 
elitists and the extreme egalitarians it is refresh- 



(2) Michael, S.: The Universities and British Industry, 
lHr)0'}970. '972, pp. 153, 174, 160-67. 

(3) ibid. 



ing to find seme ob|ecti/e analysis of what the 
argument is ^eally about, whether the protagonists 
have really got their polarities right, whether the 
poles on which they balance themselves are refilly 
so starkly opposed as they claim, and whet the real 
choices are for the universities and for the makers 
of higher education policy generally. Sir Alan 
Bullock recently distinguished between the two 
competing groups of reformers and critics of 
existing British universities: 

"Both of these sets of critics agree, it seems to me, 
on wanting higher education to be more relevant. 
But the first wants it to be more relevant to the 
social needs of a mass democracy. And the second 
want^ it to be more relevant to the economic and 
technical needs of a managerial society/* 

He went on to say that he agreed with neither set, 
that there was a need both for higher education, of 
very diverse kinds, for as many young people vS 
possible who wished to continue their education 
after 18 and for the education of highly creative 
young people in the scholarship and research to 
expand the boundaries of knowledge and r ^♦ure 
and for opportunities for them to do so when they 
had been trained (*), 



Elitism V. egalitarianism: a misleading distinction 

I would go further, and argue that both in the real 
world as it is emerging and in the ideal world 
towards which we should be working the distinction 
between elitism and egalitarianism, at least as it is 
applied by both sets of extremists, is simple-minded 
and misleading. Mass democracy, however egali- 
tarian, is not uniformity. If we want high living 
standards, including access to the non-material 
goods and services of high culture and creati%'e 
leisure, for everybody, we cannot have them 
without the complex division of labour on which 
they depend. It follows that every man (or woman) 
as worker* muse be a specialist, though a flexible 
specialist able to change 5necialisms when the 
changing nature of production, or his own changing 
interest, reqinres it. The form towards which 
modern society in evolving, I have argued elsewhere, 
is a professional society, i. e. not one which is 
dominated by professional experts bat one in which 
evei^ worker is in r me sens^ a professional in 
having a specialised contribution to make and 
enjoying in exchange nofessional regards and 



(4) In ''The Idea of a University ', in The Obser^^er, 
30 December 1973, 
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conditions of work It also follows that everyone, 
as citizen or merely an human being, must be a 
generalist, able to comprehend the world and his 
place in it and to adjudge and. when necessary, 
reject the humbug of the experts. 

On the other side, while most specialists are neces* 
sary and some, like coal mlnerr, power engineers 
and sewerage men, more necessary than others, 
there aro a few whose creativity, while not neces* 
sary ir. the sense that we cannot live without it, 
can transform the lives of all the rest, either by 
providing riore abundant means to our ends — new 
sources of energy sudi as nuclear power, new 
means of communication such as television, new 
resources such as biodegradable plastics or non- 
pollutant fertilizers — or by providing the ends 
themselves — new understanding of ourselves and 
our environment, new visions of life and the human 
predicament, new forms of art, music, literature. 
This is not to say that sudi creative people can 
only be educated and then perform their acts of 
creation only in universities. But it does mean that 
an adequate higher education tsystem must provide 
somewhere for them to learn and operate, or suffer 
the irreplaceable loss of their social contribution. 
And since the quite considerable facilities, in the 
form of long-established libraries and well-equipped 
laboratories, already exist in special institutions 
called universities, it would be absurd to abolish 
them or to reform them in such a way that they 
can no longer perform this function. 



The need for flexibility 

What is needed, then, is a higher education system 
which: 

— provides for the diverse needs, vocational and 
non-vocational, of as many 18-year olds as can 
benefit from it, and indeed of those much older 
than 18 who, at any time of life, have a need for 
refresher or conversion courses or merely for 
advanced education as an end in itself; 

— educates them not merely in existing methods 
of tliOught and technology, but in the principles 
by which thought and technology may be trans- 
formed to meet the complexities of a changing 
world; 



(5) Cf. my Key Profession: The History of the AUT. 
'itf^9, chap. 6, "The Academic in Professional So- 
ciety". 



— provides facilities, different rather than unequal, 
for the specially creative who may be able to 
lighten the burden or enrich the lives of all the 
rest; 

— is nevertheless egalitarian in both senses, of 
providing equally good higher education for an 
increasing proportion of the population and of 
providing equal opportunity for developing 
creative ability so as to recruit the latter from 
as wide a social field as possible. 

The logic of this is neither the comprehensive uni- 
versity, trying to cater for the whole gamut of 
abilities and interests from the dedicated scholar to 
the equally dedicated tedinician, nor the present 
binary (or trinary) system, trying to hold asunder a 
so-called autc.iomous sector (mainly run by the 
central government) and a so-called state sector 
(mainly run by the local authorities) by spurious 
distinctions between "academic" and "vocational" 
education. It is an integrated but varied pattern of 
institutions, so constructed that whidiever door a 
student enters he can follow the bent of his expand- 
ing mind and personality in whatever direction and 
toward whatever goal are best for him and, through 
him, for society. That may mean modular courses 
(merely in the sense of common time units with 
convenient cro3S-over points) and multiple cross- 
linking (so that, e. g. a student with a two-year 
Dip. H. E. can proceed straight to the Part II of a 
uni*'ersity or polytechnic degree, or a good graduate 
of any institution be eligible for a postgraduate 
course at any other). It may also mean the abandon- 
ment of obsolete practices, sudi as the ordinary 
degree still retained by some universities and col- 
leges, which prevents a student once labelled, how- 
ever able, from attaining honours and therefore 
from proceeding to graduate study. But within the 
pattern the different insti . /.ons retain the fu*' 
tions which they best perform. 

Within such a higher education system universities 
would concentrate on the kind of teaching which is 
best carried on in close relation with research. Since 
research in many subjects, from engineering and 
medicine through business studies and the social 
sciences to theatre studies and the linguistics of 
English for foreigners, is carried on in the **real 
world ', this does not mean an exclusive concentra- 
tion on the "academic * and **non-vocationar\ It 
does mean, however, thut universities would not 
trespass on the non-degree work of other institutions 
but would confine themselves to degree and post- 
degree courses (including post-experience and 
extra-mural courses) and would have a special (I 
do not say exclusive) responsibility for postgraduate 
research. 
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Innovation in Britiih univer^tiet: current trendt 

Against this badcground, then, of whav sort of 
society and higher education system the universities 
ftre and ought to be adapting to, we can now look 
at the kinds of adaptation whidi they are currently 
attempting. The first point that strikes one on 
looking for innovation in British universities is the 
astonishing number and variety of changes which 
are currently taking place. I wrote last summer to 
every Vice-Chanceiicr and to the Principals of 
major university colleges asking them for "striking 
examples of innovation or change in curricula, 
research or organisation". All of them very kindly 
replied, and although some of them modestly made 
a nil return, declaring that their own institution's 
innovations were not "striking" enough to be worth 
publicising, the range of the changes and experi- 
ments reported and their sensitivity to pressing 
needs and problems both within the university 
world and in the wider society outside were im- 
pressive. The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, prompted by the Chairman, Sir Hugh 
Robson, also sent me a list of Examples of the 
responsiveness of universities to the needs of 
society. Finally, I collected information from two 
other bodies engaged in studying change in uni- 
versities, the Nuffield Foundation Group for Rese- 
arch and Innovation in Higher Education and the 
University Teaching Methods Unit of the University 
of London Institute of Education. My thanks are 
due to all three bodies. 

As an individual without the resources and team- 
work of such full-time study groups and as an 
amateur in the field of higher education research, 
I could not hope to emulate their expertise or cata- 
logue the innovations reported, still less to evaluate 
or draw definitive conclusions from them. Those 
who would like such a catalogue and evaluation 
may find them in the Newsletters of the Nuffield 
Group and the conference papers of the University 
Teaching Methods Unit of the Institute of Education. 

What T want to do in the rest of this paper is to 
discuss, in ihe light of the dilemma bet>^een pro- 
viding for mass, or at least ver> much wider, higher 
education and providing for excellence in their 
service to society, some examples of the adaptability 
of the universities to change in four overlapping 
areas: 

their adaptation to the needs and demands of 
the new customers represented by a wider and 
somewhat more socially varied fraction of the 
student age group; 

— the demands both of ihe latter and society as a 
whole for the teaching of now subjects and 
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combinations of subjectSi especially for a 
broader and more continuous education better 
fitted to the needs of a compleXi post*industrial 
economy; 

— the manifest need in a crises-tom world for 
researdi into urgent problems, whether physical 
problems such as scarce resources and environ- 
mental pollution or human problems such as 
social conflict, or war; 

— finally, the imiversities' behaviour on a humbler 
level as good neighbours, not merely in relation 
to other institutions of higher education but 
also to the local community as a whole. 



Adapting to an eocpanded student body 

First, how have the universities adapted to the 
enormous expansion of student numbers which has 
taken place since the Robbins Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1961? In the following ten years student 
r '/nbers in Britain doubled, from 124,000 to 249,000 
(full-time equivalent), and the percentage of the age 
group entering universities increased from 4.6 to 
7.6 Vo, (To get a full picture we should count the 
totals in higher education of all kinds, which have 
risen from 192,000 to 463,000, and from 7 % of the 
age group to 15 Vo). Although still a small and 
privileged group, university students have changed 
profoundly in their character and needs. Their 
social mix has not changed very much, and the 
percentage of students from working-class homes, 
at about 25 Vo, has scarcely altered, while the 
proportion of women students from all classes has 
risen slowly from about one in three to about two 
in five. But the effect of the expansion has been to 
dip more deeply into the pool of ability, as the 
Robbins statisticians called it, or as it appears more 
accurately and less tendentiously to the univ**r*:,ity 
teachers experiencing it, into the motivational ri^iige. 



New motivations 

In short, today's students are not necessarily less 
able, but they are differently motivated; less 
dedicated to the pursuit of traditional academic 
values, more disposed to question the relevance" 
of an education which is too often seen, whether 
justly or not, as a preparation for university teach- 
ing. Or rather, a few of them, perhaps as many or 
more than ever, want to become academics, but the 
great and growing majority increasingly demand 
something different. The something different is v A 
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necessarily more vocational, in the sense of train- 
ing for a specific non -academic job — if it were we 
should expect a swing towards the applicable 
sciences and engineering instead of against them — 
but a general preparation for and understanding of 
the complex and con! using world outside so as to be 
able at least to cope with it and, more hopefully, to 
change it. Such ambitions are vocational in a 
higher, moral sense of the word, and we should be 
unwise not to harness the energy and idealism 
they represent to the improvement of mankind's 
lot on our shrinking planet. 



Participation: demand and response 

Now, we do not have to suppose that university 
teachers are unconcerned about the world outside 
and the future of humanity to see that such a major 
shift in student demand upon the universities was 
bound to create tension. Academics are in the inno- 
vation game, and exist to discover new knowledge 
which may change the world; but they are also in 
the conservation game, ard are equally committed 
to preserving high academic standards, which are 
not whimsical shibboleths but the standards of 
truth and integrity and independence of political 
irrationahsm whether of the right or left. (I make 
no apology for this old-fashioned liberal sentiment; 
the new-fangled relativism of both extremes floats 
on a heaving tide and has no philosophical rock 
from which to refute it.) The great fear of aca- 
demics in the student unrest and confrontations of 
the 1960s — and I do not only mean reactionary 
academics, since it has come to be voiced by many 
of the most pro-student left (•) — was that student 
power would become anti-intellectual and destruc- 
tive of the pursuit of excellence and therefore of 
the raison d*etre of the university. 

Despite this fear, British universities responded to 
the demand for student participation with a series 
of changes in their organisation more profound 
than anything in their previous history. The admis- 
sion to Senates anal Councils (or their Scottish 
equivalents) mainly since the second world war of 
non-professorial staff was by comparison a mere 
restoration of the status quo, since at one time 
practically all academics had been professors or 
college fellows directly represented on the govern- 
ing bodies. But the participation of students in the 
government of most universities, however far it 
may fall short of the ideal of the National Union 



(6) To lake the American case. cf. the changing views 
of Barringlon Moore, Eugene Genovese. Naom Chom- 
sky and Lipset mentioned in Lipset. S. M.: Rebellion 
in the University. 1973. 
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of Students, is a change unlike any other since the 
majority of European universities were founded, on 
the Parisian model of academic control rather than 
the Bologna model of student power. Two years 
ago, at another International Symposium in 
Brussels, I presented a survey of "Student Partici- 
pation in the Universities of the United 
Kingdom" f). At that time, apart from Oxford and 
Cambridge with their complex federal constitutions 
and slow-moving ways, only 8 of the 70 universities 
and major university colleges in England and Wales 
did not have student representatives or observers 
on Senate for the nreserved" part of their business 
and only 4 did not have them on Council; all but 
one of these had agreed to it in principle, or to 
some arrangement by whidi the "unreserved" 
business was delegated to a body containing stu- 
dents. 49 of the 70 had joint staff-student commit- 
tees on general university affairs; 42 had students 
on the planning or development committee, 47 on 
their buildings and works committees, 15 on the 
finance committee, and 6 on committees dealing 
with examination policy (but not actual results). 
No less than b3 had students either on the lower 
committees and boards dealing with "unreserved" 
curricular and other academic matters or on con- 
nected staff-student consultative committees. 43 
involved students in the procedures for non-acade- 
mic discipline, though academic discipline remained 
and remains a "reserved" area. And the vast 
majority admitted students, sometimes in equal 
numbers or in a majority, to committees dealing 
with student amenities, residence and welfare. 

No doubt much of this will be repudiated by student 
militants as **tokenism" or ''repressive tolerance**, 
while some academics and administrators complain 
that the only subject student representatives want 
to talk about is more student representation. But 
most of the registrars who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire thought that student participation, though 
time-consuming, had worked surprisingly well. 
Well or ill, however, no one can deny that the ma- 
jority of British universities have adapted to the 
change in student demand in this area with a speed 
and flexibility which no one 10 years ago would 
have expected. 



Adapting to the demand for relevance: 
a **systems approach*' 

The second area of adaptation is related to the 
first, since both students and their potential em- 



(7) Published in translation as "Siudenlonparlicipatic 
aan hot Universilair Beleid in Hct VerciniKd Konin- 
krijk Pulitica, Leuven, December 1972. 
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ployers have demanded new kinds of degree cour- 
ses, less straitjadceted by the traditional single- 
honours disciplines, more relevant to the many- 
sided skills and potentialities required for creative 
leadership and management in modern business 
and the professions. It would be over-simple to call 
this a demand for broader education, since it is not 
so mudi breadth as flexibility, the capacity to shift 
rapidly from one specialism to another, ov rather to 
bring to bear on a problem all the skills, whether 
technological, economic, psychological or whatever, 
required to solve it. Some prefer to call it the 
"systems approach", since most creative work is 
problem-solving, and many problems occur in 
systems which combine ecological factors, machines 
and human beings in one inextricable whole. 
Industry may be crying out for chemists or 
engineers, but the chemist or engineer it employs 
may find his most intractable problems are not 
scientific but economic (production at the right 
price) or simply human (getting the work force to 
accept a new machine or a new method of working). 
Similarly, the economist or accountant may need to 
anticipate the threat of a competitor's technical 
innovation or calculate the cost of bad industrial 
relations. It is this sense of the interconnectedness 
of things which has led so many universities to 
establish new interdisciplinary degree courses — 
not the ragbag approach of the old ''ordinary 
degree** in sciences or arts, a second-rate course 
for those not good enough for single honours, but 
an integrated, balanced combination of subjects 
which a good graduate can put to use in the real 
world. 

It began with the ''new map of learning** whidi 
Asa Briggs inspired at Sussex in 1961, and which 
led via the ''schools*' system to the flexible general 
honours dogrei'S ot the "New Universities** of the 
1960s. Perhaps the best recent example is what the 
Science Research Council calls "Total Technology", 
four pilot schemes which have been inaugurated in 
various universities, which sets out to teach engi- 
neers not merely the technology required for the 
job, but the economic and social environment in 
which they will perform it, including the problems 
of managing an all too human work force and 
marketing to fickle and unpredictable consumers ("). 
A similar systems approach to engineering has been 
devt»loped at Bath University by Profess<jr Joseph 
Black. Others include the first underprar'.uate de- 
gree in Production Engineering at Birmingham, 
which prescribes a "management exercise" fur final 
year students, a postgraduate course on Production 
Methods and Management run jointly by Cambridge 



(8) Total Techyiology (Scit^nce Research Council. 1973) 
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and Lancaster Engineering Departments, the un- 
dergraduate and postgraduate degrees in Tedinolo- 
gical Economics at Stirling, and economics courses 
for all engineers at Swansea. 

Other examples are the new honours B.Sc. in Libe- 
ral Studies in Science at Manchester, a new honours 
course for science-based administrators in Admi- 
nistration and Chemistry at City University, the 
B.A. in Human IHirposes and Communication at 
Bradford, Sir Colin Buchanan's new interdiscipli- 
nary School of Advanced Urban Studies at Bristol, 
the School of the Built Environment at Edinburgh, 
the new School of Development Studies embracing 
economics, geography, sociology and social anthro- 
pology at East Anglia, and the Board of Interdisci- 
plinary Studies, begiiming with urban studies, at 
Kent, The move towards Europe, before and after 
our entry to the EEC, stimulated European Studies 
at, for example, Sussex, East Anglia, Lancaster, 
Bath, Edinburgh and UMIST. Other area studies 
have begun under the stimulus of the Hayter Com- 
mittees on Eastern Europe and the Third World, or 
independently, as in Comparative American studies 
(northern and southern) at Warwick, or Arabii and 
Islamic Studies at Lancaster. Perhaps most sensi- 
tive of all to the needs of the modem world are 
the new interdisciplinary courses in the environ- 
mental sciences, sudi as the options on Environ- 
mental Planning and Pollution at Essex, on Human 
Environmental Studies at King's College, London, 
on Environmental Chemistry at Queen Elizabeth 
College, London, the B.Sc. in Natural Environmen- 
tal Science at Sheffield, or the M.Sc. in Environ- 
mental Pollution Control at Leeds. 



Adapting to the challenge of world problems 

Rut this brings us to the third area of adaptation 
to change in British universities, research into the 
urgent problems of our time. Here the intertwined 
problems of the pollution of the planet and the ex- 
haustion of its resources, especially of its fossil 
fuels, thrust themselves to the fore. Pollution : aught 
the public imagination before the current energy 
crisis, and a number of universities like those men- 
tioniKi above responded promptly with courses and 
research projects. On the research side, amongst 
many others, Manchester set up a Pollution Control 
Unit in 1972, Dundee the Tay Estuarine Research 
Centre to collaborate with local bodies in combat- 
ing the pollution oi the Firth, and Cardiff its Uni- 
versity Industry Centre which, amongst other 
microbiological researches, experiments with feed- 
ing treatt^i sewage to mussels and even to chickens. 
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ducks and rabbits and with the development of 
super-microbes to break down the poisonous 
effluents from coke ovens, gas and steel works. 

As for the energy crisis, most geology departments 
are concerned with the hunt for fossil fuels, some 
more so than others. Aberdeen is developing spe* 
cialist research and graduate courses in oil techno- 
logy in response to the NorttwS^a finds, Heriot Watt 
has an Institute of Offshore Engineering which 
teaches and researches in all aspects of underwater 
technology and has developed an unmanned mid- 
get submarine called Angus (A Navigable General- 
purpose Underwater Surveyor) for such operations, 
while University College London has a Shell lec- 
tureship to examine the problems of constructing 
and operating off-shore drilling rigs. As for alter- 
native sources, most universities have some interest 
in nuclear energy, whlleCranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology's environmental research unit of the Electri- 
cal Research Association is experimenting with 
every conceivable source of power from wind and 
solar energy to hydrogen engines. 

Such physical problems are by no means the only 
ones facing mankind, and perhaps the social ones 
are the most urgent of all. The world population 
explosion gets its share of attention, most specifi- 
cally at Cardiff's Centre for Population Growth 
Studies, named after Sir David Owen, the United 
Nations administrator. Conflict studies, with simu- 
lated international crises, have bc-en pioneered at 
LSE, Lancaster and, under the name of Peace Stu- 
dies, at Bradford. The special social problems of 
Northern Ireland have attracted a $ 250,000 Ford 
Foundation research grant to Queen's University, 
Belfast. On a humbler level Exeter's Family Plan- 
ning Unit provides both a service to the community 
and researches into psychological attitudes to birth 
control, while its Institute of Biometry and Com- 
munity Medicine is studying the needs of the 
elderly and the social and physical problems of the 
chronic deaf. Its Medical Science Group is colla- 
borating with the Engineering Department to 
produce an artifical hip joint, while similar work 
is being done by Strathclyde's Department of 
Bioengineering in collaboration with the Glasgow 
University Medical School. 

The best known and most controversial area of ap- 
plied research is the dinxi collab'jration by univer- 
sity engineering departments and business schools 
with industry. Critics with unconscious irony con- 
demn the diversion of academic energies to the 
service of capitalism but demand higher living 
standards for themselves and the workers which 
can only come from labour and resource-saving 
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innovation. All universities have ties with industry 
in the form of research grants, contracts or consul- 
tancies, and some like Dundee and Loughborough 
have industrial research centres or consultancy 
companies which actively advertise their services 
and seek out industrial clients. Belfast, Birmingham 
and Heriot-Watt (along with a dozen polytechnics) 
have low-cost automation centres supported by the 
Department of T;ade and Industry to research and 
advise local firms on cheap methods of technologi- 
cal innovation. A survey of research projects in- 
volving universities and industry and their value 
to students, staff and industrial firms is being con- 
ducted with a Nuffield Foundation grant by Dr. R. 
Brown of Sheffield University. It may perhaps 
provide an antidote to E.P.Thompson's well-known 
Warwick'University Ltd. There is no doubt that 
research contracts and consultancy work are grow- 
ing. If they succeed in jolting British industry out 
of its post-war economic doldrums perhaps their 
ideological perils may be forgiven. 



Adapting to the needs of the community 

The final area of adaptation I wish to deal with is 
in the universities* service to the local community. 
Much of the applied research noticed above would 
come under this heading, since it is mostly service 
to local industry, and it often entails and overlaps 
with the provision of post-experience training cour- 
ses for managers, engineers and many other kinds 
of specialists. "Continuing education" throughout life 
is now the current fashion: London University 
through its external degree system has been in the 
continuing education business since 1858, Cam- 
bridge through its extension lectures since 1873, 
Oxford through the WEA university tutorial classes 
since 1907, most of the provincial universities 
through their extra-mural departments since the 
inter-war period, and nearly all now provide faci- 
lities for students of the Open University. The 
Russell Committee has recommended that this tra- 
ditional educational service to the surrounding 
community should be greatly expanded. But con- 
tinuing education in our complex and rapidly chan- 
ging professional .society means more than an ex- 
pansion of leisure-time education, desirable as that 
is. It means the continuous updating of specialist 
knowledge and techniques for the prof-ASsional ex- 
perts, and in some cases the redirection of experts 
into different specialisms. There has been an enor- 
mous growth not merely of short-term post-expe- 
rience courses for manager.s of different kinds but 
also of longer-term refresher courses or in-service 
B.Ed, degrt^'s for teachers, as at Belfast, Brunei, 
Cardiff and Coleraine, for hospital pharmacists as 
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at Heriot-Watt, for health service and other social 
workers as at Nottingham, for the tourist industry 
at Surrey, journalists at Cardiff, even courses on 
understanding society for senior police officers as 
at Essex. 

There are many other ways in which universities 
serve their local hinterland. They may organise 
centres for the co-ordination of research in local 
history, economic development, the physical and 
biological environment, folklore and culture, like 
the School of Scottish Studies at Edinburgh, the 
Institute of Irish Studies at Belfast, or the Regional 
Studies Centres at East Anglia and Lancaster. They 
may provide a group medical or dental practice like 
Manchester does on its doorstep in Rusholme or 



Liverpool at Runcorn New Town. And it will cer- 
tainly provide cultural facilities, in the shape of 
theatre, concerts, museums or art exhibitions: out 
of a plethora of examples one might instance 
Cardiff's new Sherman Theatre with its gallery for 
art exhibitions and the annual Festival of 20th 
Century Music. 

In all these ways, British universities have adapted 
and are adapting to the changing needs and de-* 
mands of society. And if they fail — as they hhow 
no signs of doing, unless the recent cuts in govern- 
ment grant undermine their capacity or ingenuity 
— there are the polytechnics waiting in the wings, 
to outdo them and to force them to catch up again, 
as new institutions have so often done before. 



The success of the binary policy 

by i!.. ROBINSON. 

Bradford Col'ege cf Art and Technology. 



Introduction 

The general acceptance of the proposals of the Bri- 
tish Government's 1972 White Paper about the 
structure of higher education in England and Wales 
signifies the achievement of an important success 
of the binary policy which was formulated in about 
1960, formally adopted in 1965 and bitterly contest- 
ed throughout the past ten years. In this public 
servants and politicians of all parties have success- 
fully challenged British educational tradition de- 
fended by a coalition of academics and the intellec- 
tual left. Realism has triumphed over idealism in 
a debate on social policy and in a battle mainly 
conducted over the control of the education of 
school teachers. The academics have failed in the 
practical defence of their presumption that social 
proRress requires the preservation of university 
dominance of the whole educational system. This is 
perhaps of particular mternational interest btK:ause 
the claim has so often bet^n made by the British that 
their university system was one of the most demo - 
cratic and profire.ssive in the world. Throughou: 
the paper refers mainly to England and Wales 
Scotland and Ireland are separate and rather dif 
rent mamly in that they are more complacent and 
const»rvative But the trends in Scotland and Ireland 



are foUowiiig in the trade of those in England and 
Wales. 

The essence of the binary policy is that a substan- 
tial and permanent sector of higher education should 
be maintained and developed outside the univer- 
sity system, under more direct control by local and 
national government than that exercised over the 
universities and using a more limited concept of 
**academic fi eedom" than that normally presumed 
in the universities. 

The main objective of the policy is to make higher 
education more relevant and responsive to govern- 
mental and social demand. This is attempted in two 
ways : 

— directly, by establishing institutions vulnerable 
to governmental and social pressure, and 

— indirectly, by creating the threat of external 
Competition, to compel the universities to be- 
come more responsive. 

Th(» thiriy new polytcx^inics established following 
the White Paper of 1966 are the product of the bi- 
nary policy and the White Paper of 1972 reaffirms 
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the development of these institutioni^. An evalua- 
tion of the policy must consist substantially of an 
evaluation of the poly technics. But perhaps the clear- 
est indicator of the success of the policy is the James 
Report on teacher education of 1972 and the response 
to it wherein explicitly or implicitly m&ny of those 
who formerly were opposed to the policy have 
accepted its achievements and the desirability of 
its continuation. In effect the government's accep- 
tance of the political essentials of this repoit 
implies the removal of the academic control of 
teacher education from the universities. 



Conservative implications of British higher 
education reform 

In spite of the success of the policies of improving 
secondary education between 1945 and 1960 which 
led to a large increase in the student demand for 
places, Britain was strangely hesitant in committing 
itself to the expansion of higher education in the 
sixties. Evidence of this abounds in official docu- 
ments of the !ate fifties and there is some interesting 
comment on the attitudes of those days in the account 
given by Daiches of all the circumstances leading 
to the establishment of the University of Sussex. 
Thus between 1961 and 1963, although Britain was 
lagging a long way behind most other industrial 
countries in itS volume of higher education, the 
Robbms CoHimittee was considering whether or 
not there should be a large expansion. Britain was 
not committed to participate in the international 
golden decade of higher education until February 
1964, when the government published its White 
Paper accepting the Robbins proposals for rapid 
expansion. 

However, it was committed, before that date, to 
some expansion, the character of whirii is of signi- 
ficance in the present discussion, because it had 
some conservative implications with respect to the 
nature of British higher education and its institu- 
tions. The new expansion to which Britain commit- 
ted itself between 1956 and 1960 tended to make 
British higher education more expensive and more 
separatist (i.e. more apart from the community and 
from other sectors of education) than it was before. 
Its characteristics included: 

— A greatly increased emphasis on the residential 
principle and the ideal of the campus university 
and a reaction against the city centre universi- 
ty. Notably, there was a large increase in the 
number of purpose-built student residences at 
high cost and the creation of new self-cr)ntained 
campuses remote from industrial centres. 
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— A strong disci mragement of university involve- 
ment in part-time education .^nd in courses of 
education terminating at a lower level than the 
honours degree* 

— The strengthening of a system of i tudent grants 
which accorded great priority to decree students 
over students at lover academic levei5 and which 
gave most students no incentive to live at home. 

— Some concentration of the expansion of techno- 
logical education in ♦^echnological institutions 
(the CATs) which, at that stage, had poorer 
resource standards than the univer:i,ities. 

— An increase in staffing costs by improving the 
staff-student ratios which were already, by 
international standards, very generous. 

The Robbins Report of 1963 recommended a 
substantial expansion of higher education. Apart 
from this, however, it was a conservative document, 
perhaps because the committee was greatly con- 
cerned to demonstrate that this great expansion 
could be carried out without other radical change, 
in other words, without sacrificing the valuable 
traditions of British universities. The report was 
structurally, socially, educationally, and economi- 
cally conservative. With the p' ispective of 1974 it 
is astonishing that this massive report which is 
generally assumed to have set the pattern for 
British universities for a generation gave virtually 
no consideration, for example, to the concept of a 
university degree, to the relationship of the univer- 
sities to other sectors of post-school education, to 
alternative methods of financing higher education, 
to the relationship of higher education to the pro- 
fessions and the skilled labour market, to the 
desirability of continuing to educate prospective 
school teachers in isolation from other students, to 
the role of students in academic government. 

Although the report implied some regret at some of 
the regressive trends listed above (it did not, for 
example, deplore the creation of the **new univer- 
sities" of 1960 vintage but it clearly indicated that 
there should be no more) its comments on most of 
these trends were subdued and indecisive. Hence, at 
least by implication and in the suu^equent realisa- 
tion, the massive Robbins expansion was at high cost 
levels — considerably higher than those considered 
ntK^essary for the British universities some years 
earlier. The vast number of new university places 
provided during vhe sixties were generous by the 
standards enjoyed by the students of the fifties and 
lavish by those of the forties and thirties. Despite 
the succession of economic crisc^s endupxi by the 
British people throUf^hout the sixties it was gener- 
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illy assumed to be politically inexpedient for a 
government to cut university costs until the While 
Paper of ld72 

With respect to higher ^^><!ucation outside tiie uni- 
versities, the Robbins Committee recommended 
expansion, particulary in the ihort term, but with 
the intention that this higiier education :ihouId be 
dominated by the imiversitie^. This higher educa^ 
tiori was in two distinct sectors — t:;adier education 
and lurthe; education (of whidi it was a part, 
alongside general, vocational and adult education, 
not classified as "higher''). 

For tead>er education in the teacher training col- 
leges Robbins recommended subordinate status 
within the universities which were to take financial 
control from the local authorities and the churches. 
The colleges were to be redesignated "colleges of 
education" and develop B. Ed. degrees of the ap- 
prcpriate universities. 

For the colleges of technology and other colleges in 
the further education sector, Robbins re.^ommended 
continuing local authority financial control with 
the colleges developing degree courses outside uni- 
versity control. They were to be regarded as candi- 
date universities and a number were eventually to 
become universities — in this case the continuing 
university dominance was to be ensured by the 
ultimate goal of full university status. 

The essential decisions of the binary policy were : 

— the government's decision in 1964 to keep the 
colleges of education under the financial control 
of the local authorities and churches (and in 
effect the government Department of Education 
and Science) but to leave academic control with 
the universities: 

— the decision in 1965 to encourage the growth of 
higher education in the colleges of technology 
(not merely in technology but in a wide range 
of studies including the humanities, social 
sciences and, most notable of all, education) 
outside university control but without the ulti- 
mate prospect of becoming universities. 



Impact nf the binary policy 

The impact of these decisions was the greater, 
btK:aust» as a consequence of growing demand for 
school teachers and for higher education oppor- 
tunity, the growth in both sectors was consid":'ably 
greater than the Robbins Committee had nntici- 
pated. 



An implication of the binary policy enunciated by 
the Secretary of State in 1965 and 1966 was that 
the colleges of education, or some of them, should 
perhaps look towards the colleges C4 lechnology for 
their future affiliations rather than the universities. 
But this was subdued because the policy generated 
stiff opposition particularly among college and 
university teachers engaged in the education of 
teadiers. The outstanding political success of the 
policy IS that since then this resistance has been 
gradually overcome thetc is a steadily growing 
acceptance of the idea of sudi affiliations. This has 
been marked by: 

— the growth of t?acher ' uucntion in and associated 
with the polytechnics which were formed fum 
the colleges of technology: 

— the steady increase in teachor education outside 
university supervision in the polytechnics and 
the colleges of education: 

— the formal recognition and encouragement of 
these trends by the James Report and the White 
Paper. 

The implication of these developments is the 
gradual emergence of a large sector of higher edu- 
cation alongside, but not subordinate to the univer- 
sities. 

The basis of this political success has not been mere 
Ministerial obstinacy, as most academic commen- 
tators imply. It derives to a substantial extent from 
the educational success in the polytedinics. Funda- 
mental to the policy was the proposition — first 
and best formulated by the Association of Teachers 
in Tedinical Institutions in its policy statement of 
1965 (Th€ future of higher education in the further 
education system) — that the colleges would deve- 
lop better outside university control than they 
could within it. The evidence of the success of this 
is m the contrast between the degree courses deve- 
loped in the polytechnics under the Council for 
National Academic Awards and the degree courses 
developed in the colleges of education under the 
universities. There is now widespread recognition 
that the polytechnics had much more opportunity 
in curricula development and, in recognition of 
this and in accordance with the recommendations 
of the James Report, the colleges of education are 
now starting to develop curricula along similar 
lines. Some of the leading colleges are turning to 
the Council for National Academic Awards and 
those universities thii wish to retain academic con- 
trol of colleges of education are being obliged to 
liberalise their system of control in emulation of 
the opportunities offered by the CNAA. 
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Among the most notable educational innovations of 
the second sector on whidi this success has been 
based (and some of which arc now being followed 
in the universities) are: 

— many new vocational degree courses; 

— many interdisciplinary courses in which subject 
autonomy is firmly restrained; 

— many part-time degree courses especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of mature students; 

— substantial junior staff and student pcrticipa- 
tion in course development and operation; 

— effective accountability of teachers for their 
teaching and examining; 

— demonstration that successful degr^ course de- 
velopment does not depend on the employment 
of professors of the conventional kind that 
indeed it is possibly easier without them. 

It seems possible that current developments in the 
colleges of education will provide the most striking 



evidence of these innovations and of the validity 
of the proposition that educational innovation 
responsive to social need is much more likely out- 
side the universities than inside them. 

If this is realised during the next five years a result 
will be a growth of pressure upon the universities 
to reform their curriculum and the methods for its 
control and <( *velopment. Already it has been 
asserted by several university professors that many 
or even most university degree courses could not 
pass the tests now imposed by the CNAA on colle- 
ges :?nd pol}'tedinics. Some of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors are now advising the weak colleges of 
education to seek validation of degree courses by 
the universities because they are not ^'strong enough 
to pass the tests of the CNAA. If these trends con- 
tinue within five years there will be serious consi- 
deration of the possibility that at least some British 
universities should guarantee their standards by 
seeking CNAA validation and even possibly, that 
some or ali the British universities should be ab- 
sorbed into the second sector that the binary policy 
has so spectacularly established in the short space 
of less than ten years. 



The context and process of planning in British universities 

by A. C, MORRIS, 
University of Sussex. 



introduction 

The interest in universities as organisations which I 
acquired derived in part from the fact that univer- 
sities appeared to me to be already facing problems 
and assuming organisational forms which I felt 
large profit-making corporations must increasingly 
resemble, i. e. universities appeared to be, or likely 
to become, prototypes for socio-economic organisa- 
tional forms of the future from which economic 
organisations might learn a great deal. Para- 
doxically I find in the universities a pre-dispo:iition 
to seek to adjust themselves to an economic model 
of the firm which I had thought outmoded. 

Universities comprise a highly educated and skilled 
community of people who expc*ct to find self- 
actualisation in their work, who expect to partici- 
pate in divisions affecting them, who allow 



authority in deference to acknowledged greater 
expertise, knowledge or intellect as opposed to 
recognising hierarchical authority of the rational 
legal sort described by the German sociologist Max 
Weber, who co-ordinate in largely self-chosen 
groups, and enjoy a high discretionary work con- 
tent. I could go on — the point is that to someone 
with a background of experience and some theory 
in "business organisation" it does rather look as 
though the university already has many of the 
features which business theorists have argued for 
as likely to produce a highly effective, innovative, 
productive and satisfied organisation. 

Yet in fact universities are often thoui»ht and not 
only by people not close to them, to be inefficient, 
and th.Mr behaviour often suggests they can be 
frustrating for both students and academics. I 
believe that much of Ihe frustration derives from 
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difficulty, whether real or ima2ln(^dt in obtaining 
or influencing the direction of diange. I suggest 
that planning is very muca concerned with control** 
ling and influencing the direction of diange. 
Further, I suggest that frustration can be reduced 
and decisions improved by formalising and making 
visible in a planning process that control and in-* 
lluencc of change. 



A Syntems ApproaA 

The search for objectives: a false start 

I came into the university asking about objectives 
and found myself involved in almost theological 
debate to which it was not obvious that there need 
ever be any end. My concern with attempting to 
identify objectives derived in oart from the sug- 
gestion that I should look at the feasibility of 
applying ''planning, programmii^g, budgeting 
systems" to the university. Sudi systems usually 
lay great stress on specification of objectives. But 
my concern with objectives also reflected my 
inclination to turn towards the classical economic 
model of the organisation and indeed to regard as 
almost a definition of rationality that one should 
specify one's objectives and lirticulate values as a 
necessary first step before deriving the activities 
appropriate to the pursuit of those objectives and 
values. 

It is certainly "tidier" if one insists that every or- 
ganisation must have, and should seek to articulate, 
its goals or objectives. 

Every public company has a well-defined objective 
in seekinfi to maximise the wealth of its share- 
holders, and the micro-economic model of the firm 
anticipates only limited compromise of the aggres- 
sive pursuit of that objective to accommodate :>ocial 
considerations. The decision structure is corres- 
pondingly designed to facilitate efficient achieve- 
ment of that objective. That model does not seem 
to me to be appropriate to a university. 

Policy in an institution such as a university is poli- 
tically formed out of interaction between various 
participants producing a "general preference func- 
tion" which nei*d not correspond to that of any 
individual participant or group of pai ticipants. It is 
a dynamic process best represent'^d by a hierarchy 
of ct>mpctinH objectives. Unlike the industrial orga- 
nisation the university cannot be treated as a 
single organism with a C(3nsistent set of desires and 



a life of its own. The governance of a university if 
perpetually in the hands of a coalition. 



Activity analysis 

So, I decided to forget about objectives and concen- 
trate upon identifying the activities carried on in 
the university. One can debate objectives for ever^ 
particularly in a coalition, but it is observable that 
universities have car parks, catering facilities, and 
more essentially t^^at they undertake teadiing and 
research activities. So after that abortive attempt 
to ascertain whs^t were the objectives of a uni- 
versity the first cDnstructive step I was able to take 
in educating myself to an understanding of sudi an 
institution w- s to undertake what I will describe as 
an acMvitr- analysis. 

The second step was to concern myself with under- 
standing the formal organisation and this I at- 
tempted to accomplish by obtaining organisation 
charts, information on the committee and officer 
structure, sight of the diarter, job descriptions etc. 
At this point I had an understanding of the uni- 
versity, or rather of the activiti^i and formal orga- 
nisation of the university, not much better than 
might have been obtained by mail order and so my 
next concern was to identify the informal structure 
of the university by talking to people, getting them 
to gossip, to be indiscreet which is much easier in a 
university perhaps because tenure loosens the 
tongue. Only at this point did I begin to feel where 
power really lay, where decisions were made, what 
group and individual objectives really were, e g. to 
maximise research In a particular scientific subject. 

The next step in my attempt to come to grip.« with 
the nature of the university was to observe u<^ha- 
viour, to examine the record and then to try and 
rationalise the phenomena observed, given the 
understanding I had now acquired of the activities, 
formal organisation, and informal structure of the 
university. For this purpose I undertook a case- 
study based on exanunation of the minutes of all 
papers laid before a variety of university commit- 
tees during the previous five years. 



The external constraints 

My inability even at this point to rationali.so beha- 
viour to my own satisfaction led me to appreciate 
that one must first have an understanding' of the 
external system within which an individual insti- 
tution operates. This, I suppose, means that I came 
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to understand the need for a systems approadi and 
correspondingly I turned my attention to consider* 
ing the national and regional governmental and the 
&on«govemmentat offices and organisations, in- 
cluding negotiatinf^ bodies representing particular 
interest groups. In the British context they include 
the University Grants Committee, the Committee 
of Vice«Ch9ncellors and Principal^ the Association 
of University Teadiers, the Department of Educa* 
tion and Science, the Research Councils etc. I con- 
sidered not just their formal role and powers but 
(particularly regarding the University Grants 
Committm whidi dt^nnels the bulk of government 
moneys into British universities) their informal in- 
fluence. I found it essential to appreciate the im- 
pact of their rules and regulations most 
particularly as respect? sources and conditions of 
finance and only with that understanding could I 
begin to rationalise what I had observed. 

Sudt a systems approad. implies^ that any change 
in the external system, !)e it structural or proce- 
dural, demands compensating change at institu- 
tional level. It also preftnmably implies that differ- 
ing structures and procedures in various countries 
(pmicularly the nature of institutional autonomy, 
extent and manner of governmental intervention 
in policy, and the basis and timescale upon which 
government funds are made available) demand and 
will produce differing institutional forms and 
arrangements and necessitate different planning 
processes. 



Rationalising behaviour at institutional level 

Having acquainted myself with the external system 
which constrained the University of Sussex I now 
found that I was better equipped to rationalise 
behaviour at institutional level provided that I 
remembered that participant behaviour is not just 
a function of "what is" but also of **what is thought 
to be'\ i. e. of what is conjectured as well as what 
is known of decision-making proces^ses. For ex- 
ample, in understanding attitudes and decisions 
regarding student admissions in a particular year 
it was important to understand that those making 
the decisions were not certain of the procedures to 
be followed by the British University Grants Com- 
mittee in determining financial allocations for 
future years. It was commonly suspc^rted that to 
admit any substantially increased number of 
students in that year of the then current qum- 
quennium (and remember that for a British 
university its annual recurrent grant is fixed 
every five years and does not res{X)nd tf) any 
increase in student numbers) it was commonly 
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thought that to do so might lower unit costs per 
student to a level upon the basis of which financial 
provision for the next quinquennium would then 
be calculated by the UGC. So gnme theory could 
not help explain behaviour whidi economic 
rationality could not and one way of increasing the 
economic rationality of behaviors might have been 
to make the national planning process more visible 
and thus reduce conjecture. 



The nature of planning: Influencing change 

An understanding of the university as a sub-system 
of a larger educational system, obtained in a 
manner analogous to that I have described, then 
allows identification of the capacity for diange, the 
scope for dioice — and I would suggest that choice 
is what planning is most essentially about. 
Planning includes and most usually proceeds from 
a platform of projection but I take the more funda- 
mental concern of planning, which that first step 
only facilitates, to be with influencing change. 

But identifying capacity for diange is not sufficient 
(this is where many analysts fall down): to demons* 
trate elegantly an improved way of doing things 
is not enough. To obtain diange you must identify 
and design strategies appropriate to the policy- 
making process and you must use the decision- 
making process. Some things will only be changed 
by moving external constraints — you may need to 
campaign for diange in the procedures of an 
external body such as a government bureau — but 
to the extent that there is scope for diange at 
institutional level then the policy-making and 
decision-making processes are of vital importance. 

I found, as I turned my attention to the policy- 
making process, that I was turning too readily to 
the wrong schema — to the model of the economic 
organisation. 

For me the political scientist and his view of the 
policy-making process have a lot more to offer in 
thinking about universities. My own interest is in 
economy in universities but my conviction is that 
many attempts to obtain it fail because they mis- 
understand the nature of a university. 

I think it is important to subordinate concern for 
t*conc)my to a recognition that universities are po- 
litically rational institutions, not econfimicaily ra- 
tional organisations. What this means is that one 
should not try, or rather that it may be counter- 
productive to attempt, to impose economic rationa- 
lity on a politically rational institution. 
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Th« diHinction between institutione 
and OTgani$ation$ 

It may be useful to distinguish between an insti- 
tution and an organisation on the basis that the 
former seeks political rationality whilst the latter 
seeks economic rationality. The philosopher Paul 
Diesing (>) once proposed: 

"Political rationality is the fundamental kind of 
reason, because it deals with the preservation 
and improvement of decision structures, and 
decision structures are the source of all deci- 
sions. Unless a decision structure exists, no 
reasoning and no decisions are possible . . . There 
can be no conflict between political rationality 
and . . . technical, legal, social, or economic ra- 
tionality, because the solution of political pro- 
blems makes possible an attadc on any other 
problem, while a serious political deficiency can 
prevent or undo all other problem solving . . . 
Non-political decisions are readied by consider- 
ing a problem, while a serious political defi- 
ciency can prevent or undo all other problem 
solving . . . Non-political decisions are reached 
by considering a problem in its own terms, and 
by evaluating proposals according to how well 
they solve the problem. The best available pro- 
posal should be accepted regardless of who 
makes it or who opposes it, and a faulty proposal 
should be rejected or improved no matter who 
makes it. Compromise is always irrational; the 
rational procedure is to determine whi± pro- 
posal is the best, and to atxept it. In a political 
decision, on the other hand, action never is based 
on the merits of a proposal but always on who 
makes it and who opposes it. Action should be 
designed to avoid complete identification with 
any proposal and any point of view, no matter 
h')w Rood or how popular it might be. The best 
available proposal .should never be accepted 
ju.st because it is best; it should be deferred, 
objected to, discussed, until major opposition 
di.sappears. Compromise is always a rational 
procedure, even when the compromise is be- 
l\vin»n a tiood and a bad proposal.** 

The di.stinction may be comparted with that of some 
th(^)loj?ians between man and animal. Man may be 
stH-n as an animal and similarly •functionar*. yet as 
diNtin^'uished by his immortal s<)ul and capacity 
for unst lfish concern with values. Yet much con- 
cerning man may be derived or hypothesised from 



(1) I)ir«mt{. P Hemtnn in sorxety. Urbann. University 
of Ilhnrns Vi* ss. 1962. p, 231. 



experimentation with and observation of animals — 
particularly regarding the "funcUoning'' of the 
distinctive animal that is man. Similarly, if insti- 
tutions sudi as universities are organisations 
distinguished by a misdon rather than a functional 
objective, then mudi concerning universities may 
be derived or hypothesised from study of organi- 
sations. But the structure appropriate to an insti- 
tution ir which men combine to pursue a variously 
conceived mission by regulating their conduct to 
he politically rational must differ from the struc- 
ture appropriate to an organisation in whidi men 
combine to pursue an objective by regulating their 
conduct to be primarily economically rational. 

An institution embodies values whereas an orga- 
nisation serves specified ends and the most obvious 
distinction between them, paradoxically, arises 
from the impossibility of "valuing", in the economic 
sense, "values" in the philosophical sense. 

By definition it is proper, and in practice it is 
usually possible, not only to attempt to quantify in 
monetary terms the resources input to and the out- 
put from an economic organisation but also to refer 
to the value added (or, for many organisations, the 
"profit") as a measure of the succes of the organisa- 
tion in attaining its economic objective. How- 
ever, in an institution, though it is usually possible 
to express the input resources in monetary terms it 
is usually more difficult, often impossible, to value 
output — and attempts to do so meet not only 
tedinical problems but also arouse philosophical 
doubts as to whether the concept of value added has 
much to offer where concern is with values and 
mission rather than activity and objectives. 



The attempt to distinguish universities as essential- 
ly spiritual and concerned with values, from orga- 
nisations as essentially functional and concerned 
with the economic performance of tasks, is perhaps 
overdone. Certainly, as has been acknowledged, 
university institutions arc organisations and obser- 
vably they perform, and expenditure upon them 
is often justified by reference to the economic 
value of, essential tasks such as teaching and re- 
search. But universities were not developed and 
are not justifiably maintained or expanded by re- 
ference only to their utility in such task perfor- 
mance. It is doubtful if universities and the me- 
thods commonly there employed are the most effi- 
cient means of imparting knowledge or of applying 
discovory. Universities are justified by the cultural 
synergy which they obtain in fusing the often 
economically inefficient performance of thosf neces- 
sary tasks. 
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The atUmpt to apply management theory 
to the univereitiee 

Over forty years agO| as diiciples of Fayol and 
Taylor turned their attention away from industry 
and toward the application of "scientific manage- 
ment'' to the univeraitiea^ A. Flcxner O was moved 
in lamenting their arrival to caricature: 

*\ . . the businessman, the expert, the man who can 
d)art things . . . pouncing on the university ... he 
organises and maims ... he builds a nicely articu- 
lated madiine; he distributes functions; he corre- 
lates; he does all the other terrible things that are 
odious to the creative spirit. He thus gets together 
a mass of mediocrity, but he can draw you a chart 
showing there is no overlapping, no lost motion. He 
l^does not show that he has left no place for the idea 
that no one has yet got. Efficiency in administra- 
tion and fertility in the realm of ideas have in fact 
nothing to do with each other except, perhaps, to 
hamper and destroy eadi other/* 

More recently T. Veblen (•) expressed the continuing 
concern of many academics as to a concept of effi- 
ciency which "puts a premium on mediocrity and 
perfunctory work, and brings academic life to re- 
volve about the Office of the Keepe* of the Tape 
and Scaling Wax'\ Veblen observed that: 

"Men dilate on the high necessity of a businesslike 
organisation and control of the universty, its equip- 
ment, personnel and routine ... In this view the 
university is conceived as a business house dealing 
in merchantable knowledge* placed under the go- 
verning hand of a captain of erudition, whose of- 
fice it is to turn the means in hand to account in 
the largest feasible output." 

The fears of those earlier critics would hardly 
have been allayed by F Rourke and G. Brooks (*) de- 
scription, published in 1966, of the ' managerial 
revolution in higher education**. Rourke and Brooks 
chose their title because observation had persuaded 
them **that the pattern of change now taking place 
in the management of institutions of higher educa- 
tion represents a break sufficiently discontinuous 
with past practice to merit the description as a 
revolution*'. They went on to describe changes 



(2) Flexner. A.: Universities — American, English, Ger- 
man. New York. Oxford University Press. 1930, p. 86. 

(3) Veblen T.: The higher learning in Ameviva, New 
York, American Century Edition. 1957. pp. 62. 76-77. 

(4) Rourke. F. K. and Ilrooks. G. E.: The managerial 
revolution in higher education, Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkin.y Press. 1966. pp. vi, vii. 
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which, they held, reflected a trend toward 'Vatio- 
nalising" the management of institutions of higher 
education and asserted that ''from now on the go- 
vernment of these institutions will reflect a much 
more conscious effort to plan the course of their 
development, to relate means to ends, and to seek 
to obtain a maximum return from the university's 
resources'*. 



Failure due to faulty assumptions 

Yet G. Baughman writing in 1969, found fasci- 
nation in reflecting that, forty years after being 
"pounced upon", universities were still no closer to 
having the industry equivalent of management. 

Baughman conjectured that the likely reason for 
the failure of attempts to apply management orga- 
nisational techniques arose from two faulty assump- 
tions. The first, he suggested, . . is that the uni- 
versity organisation is relatively parallel to indu- 
strial or governmental organisations. The second, 
and perhaps a corollary, is that university admini- 
stration is equivalent to university management'*. 

Faulting the first assumption, Baughman sought 
support in observable behavioural phenomena, in 
the minuted record and from consideration of the 
history and origins of universities. In particular he 
noted the difficulty in, and disinclination toward, 
specification of university, as opposed to industrial, 
objectives. The author of this paper is similarly pcr« 
suaded of "the myth of organisational parallelism'* at 
least insofar as it relates to industrial organisations. 
As to the second assumption, Baughman suggested 
that the administrative role within a university, 
reflecting its medieval origin, continued to be far 
more concerned with stewardship than manage- 
ment, which he defined as the planning, organising, 
and controlling of scarce resources in the accom- 
plishment of objectives. The validity of that second 
assumption does perhaps rest upon the individual 
definition of administration, of management, and, 
in turn, distinction of the use of each at one moment 
to describe an activity and at another to describe 
those who perform it. What is supported here is 
that '^management'* when used to describe those 
persons who properly make decisions within a uni- 
versity is certainly not synonymous with ''admini- 



(5) Baughman. G. W.: "Evaluating the performance and 
effectiveness of university management informa- 
tion systems", in Management Information .Sj/stems. 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1969. pp. 1-7. 
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ttration'*. As Baughman has it . . facult)r, sttioents, 
administrators, and trustees represent a pluralistic 
polity with vested interests and rights to self- 
management''. 

The fundamental difference between university 
management and industrial management reflects in 
the need for the problems of the former to be 
solved with political rationality as a primary cri- 
terion and economic rationality as a secondary cri- 
terion. A public company directs its energies towards 
identifying and satisfying the wants of external 
publics and regards satisfaction of the demands of 
its internal publics (as represented, for example, by 
tho trade unions) as a constraint rather than an 
objective. A university should direct its energies 
toward identifying and satisfying the wants of its 
internal publics whilst recognising the require- 
ments of external publics (as represented for 
example in Britain by the University Grants Com- 
mittee) as a constraint — an introspective exercise 
but one which must yet produce an institution as 
extrovert and socially relevant as the balance of 
attitudes amongst its members. 



Planning as a management function 

It is an underlying theme of this paper that plan- 
ning is very much concerned with controlling and 
influencing the direction of change. A *'systems ap- 
proach" to understanding the institution has been 
recommended as helping to identify the capacity 
for change which will vary from institution to in- 
stitution and particularly from country to country 
according to the nature of the educational system 
within whidi the institution is constrained. To relo- 
cate the capacity for change normally requires 
structural and systems changes, often external to 
the institution. But though the capacity for change 
and correspondingly the form of planning pro- 
cess required varies from one institution to another, 
the need for and basic nature of planning is con- 
stant. 

The approach I would recommend, essentially that 
of a would-be economiser, may perhaps be distin- 
guished by its acknowledgement of the unique na- 
ture of a university, recognition of the distinction 
between economic and political rationality, and an 
ambition to improve decisions by attention to the 
policy-making process and the input to political 
debate of more accurate and relevant information. 
Throughout this approach, stress is laid on the need 
to anticipate behavioural response to change (in- 
cluding* change in administrative systeins and pro- 
cedures) and seek to induce the coincidence of that 



response with the pursuit of economic efficiency 
in the prosecution of politically determined acti- 
vity. 

It is of the essence of this approach that one asserts 
that the committee, officer and administrative 
structure appropriate to an institution sudi as a 
university should encourage, sensitively record, and 
facilitate the efficient implementation of policy 
politically determined by the collision of vrrious 
interests in continuing nnd, hopefully, informed and 
intelligent debate, Similutly, that the form in which 
information is classified and used affe<:ts the ac- 
tions of policy-makers, and conversely, that alte- 
rations in form will produce changes in behaviour. 
But most important it i^eems to me is that plan- 
ning is a management function which cannot pro- 
perly be discharged whilst confusion reigns as to 
who or what constitutes ''m^^nagement". 



What is "management"? 

Fortunately we may allow those who prefer to do 
so to speak of "governance" rather than "manage- 
ment" v/hen referring to institutions. I personally 
prefer the pragmatic approach of H. A. Simon (•) 
who simply confessed that "I shall find it con- 
venient to take mild liberties with the English lan- 
guage by using 'decision-making' as though it were 
synonymous with 'managing' '\ Similarly G. Lock- 
wood O, in an article "Planning in a University", 
defined planning as the collective exercise of fore- 
sight and then suggested that ". . . since foresight is 
required in most decisions, then planning becomes 
in practice almost identical with the decision-taking 
pan of management." So, if we read H. A. Simon 
and then G. Lockwood we might begin to reason 
that a comprehensive planning process such as 
Lockwood describes comes close to being the man- 
agement (or "governance") process itself. This is 
interesting and worth pursuiniij. 

It seems to me that whenever men combine in or- 
ganisations, wheiher economic organisations serv- 
ing specified ends or their higher order cousins 
which we label institutions, then, if anarchy is to 
be avoided, they must bring into existence a frame- 
work which v/ill facilitate first the determination 
and subsequently the co-ordination of their efforts. 



(6) Simon, H. A.: "The executive as decision maker". 
The New Science of Management Decision. Harper 
and Row, 1960, Chapter 1, pp. 1-8. 

(7) I^ck>^Ba, u!: "Planning in a University**, Higher 
Education Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 409-434. 
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That part of the organisational framework whidi 
facilitates determination of what is to be done I 
take to be the policy-making process and those who 
participate are policy-makers. That part of the 
framework whidi facilitates co-ordination of what- 
ever it has been determined to do I take to be the 
administrative process and those who participate 
are administrators. In practice individuals often 
perform both roles. 

Just as an institution is a higher order organisation 
80 is policy a higher order decision. Policy is deci- 
ded upon largely to facilitate delegation of autho- 
rity by pre-determination of the basis upon which 
decisions on repetitive and routine matters are to 
be made. To the extent that a person to whom 
decision-making authority has been delegated is 
constrained by policy and lacks discretion in the 
exercise of that authority, to that extent we have 
a pure bureaucrat. To the extent that a person to 
whom decision-making authority has been dele- 
gated is not constrained by policy and/or has 
considerable discretion, to that extent we approach 
what even P. Drudcer (•) (in an economic organisa- 
tion) would recognise as a manager. 



Where is the locus of power? 

What is very different in an institution such as a 
university when compared with an economic orga- 
nisation such as the Ford Motor Company is the 
locus and size of the group who have (or claim) the 
right to determine policy and the locus and number 
of individuals allowed to exercise considerable dis- 
cretion in making decisions. 

The extent and interpretation of ''academic free- 
dom" varies widely between cultutes and nations 
even within Europe but I think t'le academic who is 
lecturing in a university has a greater discretion in 
conducting the teaching/learning process than has 
the administrator in dischargini] his bureaucratic 
role Indeed, the policy which constraints the 
administrator is to a considerable extent determined 
by the academics as a body or by their representa- 
tives In a university the many who are engaged 
in the conversion process which produces educated 
graduates and original research enjoy a high dis- 
cretionary work content and also are the dominant 
policy-making group. The few who are engaged in 
administration have a more limited discretionary 
work content and are a subservient group though 
their role as co-ordinators avoids their complete im- 



(8) Dnickcr, P.: The practice of management, Londoi., 
Heron Books, 1954, Chapter 1. 
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potence. In the Ford Motor Company the position 
would be reversed, with the many who are en« 
gaged in the conversion piocess whidi produces 
automobiles and commercial vehicles having only 
a limited discretionary work content and little 
authority in determining policy whilst the few en- 
gaged in administration enjoy the greater personal 
discretion and dominate the policy-making process. 
You may or may not accept what I have said. Cer- 
tainly it is dangerous to generalise before an inter- 
national audience as to the locus of power in uni- 
versities — patterns do vary from one country to 
another. However, I hope you will find some value 
in reflecting on these matters and recognise that a 
participative planning process as recommended and 
described by G. Lockwood may be essential rather 
than rn rrely desirable. If planning is near synony- 
mous with decision-making then it is a condition 
precedent to the establishment of a viable process 
that you locate and tailor the process to embrace 
those who ultimately determine policy, 

further, if planning is near synonymous with 
decision-taking then though what constitutes im- 
proved policy must remain a subjective value 
judgement yet, since by definition an improved 
policy is a different policy, it is appropriate to 
attend particularly to an examination of the policy- 
making process, seeking to identify those sensitive 
variables which, if changed, are most likely to alter 
decisions. 



A model of decision-making and policy-formation 

Let me put up a simple model of decision-making 
and policy-formation for inspection. Decision-mak- 
ing implies choice between alternatives. The deci- 
sion-maker starts with a perception, accurate or 
otherwise, of the existing state (**what is") and 
set^ks to move incrementally towards a state of- 
fering greater satisfaction (*'what will result") by 
choosing from an identified set of feasible alter- 
native actions. Where decisions are taken by two 
or more persons jointly then their competing in- 
dividual values, multiplied by structurally implicit 
political weights, combine to produce a '^general 
preference function". It is proposed that, in the 
university context, one can approach, little closer 
to a plausible definition of **an innproved decision" 
than that it is a decisicn which differs from that 
which might otherwise have obtained because of 
concentration on one or more of the following fac- 
tors: 

— The accura^'-'' of the initial perception, for ex- 
ample by in. )roving the accuracy detail, rele- 
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vance and comprahensivenets of accounting and 
control Information; the extent to which com- 
peting talk systems (e. g. teaching and researdi) 
are delineated and substitutive elements Juxta- 
posed to invite marginal analysis. 

— £xtendin0 the identified set of alternatives, for 
example by improving the servicing of decision- 
making fonmis (usually committees) by admi- 
nistrators and the degree of technical skill and 
expertise made available — particularly analyti- 
cal skills and techniques. 

— The accuracy of the perception of what will re- 
sult, for example by luie of analytical skills and 
tediniques to identify incremental resource im- 
plications whidi combined with an accurate 
initial perception allow accurate description of 
alternative "futures". 

— Change in the organisation structure, systems 
and procedures, tor example by restructuring of 
the organisation to recognise overtly the com- 
petition of objectives and task systems, to arti- 
culate role conflict, and to encourage the coinci- 
dence of behavioural response to systems and 
procedures with the pursuit of economic ratio- 
nality; improved internal "market researdi" 
aimed at iclentifying the attitudes and preferen- 
ces of the internal public. 

The value of erecting a simple model of the deci- 
sion-making process is that it invites thought as to 
how one might obtain change and it is from such 
consideration that one might hope to deduce an 
appropriate planning process. I have hardly pro- 
posed a very elegant model of the decision-making 
process. My purpose has been little more than to 
suggest what I think may be an alternative cogni- 
tive map and to precipitate some fundamental 
thinking about the context and process of planning 
in universities. 

The simple model I have used implies the impor- 
tance of organisation structure and indeed would 
suggest that in structuring the university regard 
should be had to the decision needs and policy pro- 
ces.Si-s as well as to the tasks to be performed. One 
can propose thai in a university the best way to 
obtain productivity from, and efficient distribution 
of, resources, is to structure the institution and design 
its processes so to articulate competing activities 
and interests that a process of group dynamics will 
discipline the inefficient or disinterested and seek 
to deny thjm resources. This implies formalising 
the tensions between competing activities so that 
they may openly compete and negotiate with one 
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another; it also implies delineating hitherto often 
informal groups sharing common interests in, for 
example, research. 

The same model also Implies the importance, and 
invites the sophistication, of techniques — particu- 
larly in so far as those tediniques impro/e the ac- 
curacy of perceptions both of ''what is" and of 
"what might be". For example, in seeking to iden- 
tify and satisfy the wants of internal university 
publics there is mudi to be learnt from the study 
of the market research function within economic 
organisations. The marketing approach emphasises 
a continuing and simultaneous concern to identify, 
stimulate, satisfy and modify customer "wants*'. If 
it is widely argued that in practice marketeers con- 
centrate on stimulating and modifying, often by 
unethical means, the customer ''wants" whidi they 
have identified — that is evidence of "bad** mar- 
keting rather than evidence that "marketing** is 
bad. If we re-label the marketing appioadi des- 
cribed above as a "consumer sovereignty approadi** 
then many of the tediniques employed (particu- 
larly in market research) have mudi to offer in an 
institution whidi, it has been suggested, should be 
structured to encourage, sensitively record, and 
facilitate the efficient implementation of policy 
politically determined by the collision of various 
interests in continuing and, hopefully, informed and 
intelligent debate. 



Thoughts on administrr.tion and administrators 

It is often argued that at national, at local govern- 
mental and at institutional level, increasing size, 
complexity, and rate of change result in the ac- 
crual to "bureaucrats** of influence on policy quite 
disproportione^e to that implied by formal descrip- 
tions of their powers and duties. I acknowledge 
that it is important to distinguish between dispro- 
portionate influence being sought and that influen- 
ce tending to accrue as a function of the factors 
mentioned. Similarly, that on identifying a gap 
between the formal and the informal organisation 
it is important to pause before taking that gap as 
evidence in support of conspiratorial theories of 
decision-making. 

Indeed there will always be a gap between the 
formal and the informal organisation, and between 
official description of what should happen and the 
phenomena observed. That gap should exist in any 
political institution which is constantly adjusting 
and evolving. 
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Ways to reduce f ruitration 

At most universities an efficient bureaucracy 
periodically updates a description of the formal orga* 
nisation; it may be that if the bureaucrats were less 
efficient in this respect and if the current ethos of 
universities laid less stress on participation^ demo* 
cracy, devolution etc., then whatever frustration is 
thought to arise from apparent failure to ''deliver 
the goods'' might be reduced. Certainly some people 
appear to regard as promised, desirable, but not 
forthcoming, a participative policy-making process 
which can be argued to be neither desirable nor 
attainable. 

If it is desirable to narrow the gap between the 
formal and the Informal organisation in order to 
reduce a breeding ground for conspiratorial theo- 
ries and frustration then it should not immediately 
be assumed that behaviour must always be dianged 
to satisfy expectations. It may be that expectations 
need to be changed by a process of education. The 
challenge may not be always that of adjusting pre- 
sent structures and practices but of articulating 
their rationale and, for example, rehabilitating the 
notion that the exercise by a few of influence dis- 
proportionate to their numbers is both proper and 
necessary. 

It may be to the ultimate disadvantage of the uni» 
versities that those who enjoy much influence are 
too sensitive to linguistic fashion to defend the pro- 
priety of its exercise in plain t^Tms. 

There are what are commonly described as oligar- 
chies; it is naive to suppose otherwise, and para- 
noiac to imagine that they represent a conspiracy 
rather than a natural behavioural phenomenon. 

Some of tK . more muddled thinking about what 
ought to happen appears to derive from confusion 
over what is meant by democracy. It is difficult to 
believe that many members of a university would 
favour drcision-making by a daily computerised 
instant referendum of the opinion of a wholly and 
equally franchised university community — yet 
objections that what actually happens is undemo- 
cratic often seem to imply just that. 

What i.s neiHled is accelerated evolution, not bloody 
revolution. What is important is concentration upon 
access to committees, election procedures and the 
appropriate franchise, tenure of officerships, how 
the performance of the executive is to be monitored 
by the electorate etc. It would be a nonsense to re- 
gard committees as politieal forums for the deter- 
mination of policy and then propose an "optimum 
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moder\ All the matters referred to must be the 
subject of continual debate, negotiation, and con- 
structive friction, with the policy-making process 
being one of ''disjointed incrementalism" (*) 

Administrators may be over-cautious in enquiring 
as to practice and procedure at grass roots level. 
The most important decisions in universities con- 
cern selection of staff, determination of curriculum 
and toadiing methods, selection of students. The 
ways in which those decisions are arrived at are, 
in all three cases, properly determined by acade- 
mics. But, if some academioi and students are fru- 
strated in obtaining change (or even its contem- 
plation) then it may be that they require greater 
descriptive and legislative support from the admi- 
nistration. It may also be that a formalised plan- 
ning process is the appropriate vehicle for change. 



Counterbalancing increased executive power 

The university community, having determined po- 
licy politically through the committee structure, 
must be prepared to clearly assign and permit the 
exercise of executive (decision-making) authority. 
It is much easier to monitor individuals than com* 
mlttees. The organisation of a university should 
attempt to identify responsibilities with individuals 
whilst strengthening consumer influence by esta- 
blishing user groups to monitor the effectiveness of 
academic support services. Perhaps the checks on the 
professional administration need reconsidering — 
not in order that its influence be reduced but rather 
that it might be allowed to increase, subject to ad- 
equate safeguards and greater accountability. There 
is rarely a user group to influence and embarrass 
the professional administration yet it is the princi- 
pal academic support service in the university. In 
the British context the Vice-Chancellor is titular 
head of the professional administration but can 
hardly be expected to answer for or closely super- 
vise its work and cost. Theoretically a council domi- 
nated by lay members performs that duty in most 
British Universities; the Council Treaouror might 
be seen as Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
Finance Officer (a full-time professional admini- 
strator) as senior civil servant in the treasury. But 
in practice, and particularly in the absence of a 
Finance and General Purposes Sub-Committee of 
Council, such a senior administrator often combines 
near ministerial authority with the role of .senior 
civil .servant. 



(9) Driiybrooke D and Lindblorn, A : Strategy of Deci' 
sion. New York. Mac Millan, 1970. Chaplor 5. 
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In counterbalancing the exercise by executive of 
the powers entrusted to them, and particularly in 
considering under what conditions the growing in* 
fluence of the professional administrator is accep* 
table and might be best monitored, it is well worth 
"mapping** again to a political schema and consi- 
dering the creation of a role or roles analogous 
to those of the ombudsman and, in the UK con- 
text, of the Comptroller and Auditor General — 
both completely independent of the executive but 
having powers of enquiry, access, and public report 
to parliament (substitute senate in the English aca- 
demic context). I am interested to note the experi- 
ments along these lines in North America and 
Australia 

So the current challenge may not be entirely that 
of adjusting present structures and practices but 
rather of articulating their rationale and, for exam* 
pie, rehabilitating the notion that the exercise by 
a few of influence disproportionate to their num* 
bers is both proper and necessary. Substitute 
"examining the proposition** for '^rehabilitating the 
notion** and it would appear a not inappropriate 
part purpose of a common arts/science course on 
"organisations, decisions and society** — with parti- 
cular reference to the society that is a university. 
It might be an effective way of "inducting** new 
students and staff and it is interesting to reflect 
on how attitudes and perceptions of all the parti- 
cipants (including academic and administrative of- 
ficers) might be modified! 



Conclusion 

I seem to have discussed everything, or perhaps 
more accurately anything, but planning. That is 
because I had in mind when choosing the title of 
this paper that too often institutional planning is 
debated as such without regard for its context, 
which I suggest to be that of a pluralistic political 
institution in which the process of agreeing upon 
change (with which I take planning tobeconcerned) 
is correspondingly complex. 

My interest in you derives from the role which I 
see you as having in the ^ jlicy and decision-making 
process. I sometimes think that planners and ad- 
ministrators, particularly th >i>e involved at institu- 
tional level, turn too readily to the wron^ schema, 
i. e. that of the economic organisation. I think the po- 
liti al schema in which you relate to the body of 
knowledge and experience you have of national 
and local government may offer you much more. 



I ought perhaps to admit to a perception, whidi 
you might not find flattering and ! would not 
insist to be accuratet which I have of you. Planners 
and administrators in higher education, reflecting 
the dramatic expansion in recent years, are a dis« 
proportionately young, almost wholly graduate, 
sample, the younger members of whidi have very 
often never been outside the educational system 
since the age of four or five, apart perhaps from 
those who spent a period doing compulsory military 
service, i*e* planners and administrators in higher 
education are, and will increasingly be, very inbred 
generalists. I sometimes fear that too many plan- 
ners and administrators incline, and I suspect that 
you will hotly deny this, to allow mudi greater 
reverence to techniques, professional expertise, and 
what are essentially industrial management pra- 
tice and concepts than I think they deserve. 



Some of you see yourselves as performing the 
management function in the institutions of higher 
education whilst I think of those of you as more 
akin to civil servants and find you of greater inte- 
rest because, as the civil service institutions of 
higher education, like your Whitehall counterparts 
in the British context, you exert influence dispro- 
portionate to both your numbers and to the formal 
description of your roles. The simplified model of 
the decUi on-making process which I used indicated 
the source of much of your influence, i e. your 
control over mudi of information flow, your effect 
on the perceptions of others, your role in defining 
and describing policy dioices. 



I think your influence is increasing as a function of 
size and complexity. I think that it probably ought 
to increase. I think that many radical faculty and 
students who brood on that gap, which your in- 
fluence witnesses, between the formal and the 
informal organisation and build theories of con- 
spiratorial and oligarchical decision-making might 
find in fact that, if the tentacles of bureaucratic 
prescription and legislation reached further into the 
basic tasks of teaching and research then their 
ability to obtain change, or at least its debate, say 
as respects curriculum content, might be increased. 
But I anticipate that if you are to have ever greater 
influence it will raise demands for closer monitor- 
ing of your performance, equal access to informa- 
tion, and visibility of your procedures and 
techniques. 

I wonder how you see institutions of higher educa- 
tion'' ^ it worthwhile to distinguish them as politi- 
cal institutions rather than economic organisations? 
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I wonder how you nee yourwlvet, whether you 
think yourselves sufficiently accountable and, if not, 
what form greater accountability might take? 



I wonder these and many other things because 
they represent jt tell uat something about the 
context within whidi planning takes place. 



THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW MEDIA 
Systems approach to educational technology 



A new contender /or reMOurces 

The division of the recurrent grant of a university 
into allocations for teaching staff, for the library 
and for central services has planning and adminis- 
trative advantages, but it can have unfortunate 
consequences for teaching since the three come to 
be regarded as distinct and almost unrelated areas 
of university spending. 

Now, with the advent of new resources and needs 
sudi as the growth of educational technology units 
and courses for new teachers, there is another 
distinctive and unrelated contender for a share of 
the limited funds available. 



by J. BLACK, University of Bath. 



turer or tutor, the books and journals available for 
study in the library, the television and slide^tape 
programme, or the new lecturer giving a better 
instruction because of the course he attended, are 
closely linked. Taken togr Iher, they provide him 
with a "learning situation". The more effective this 
is then the more successful he is likely to be in 
attaining the required standards of performance. 

The interaction of all aspects of university teaching 
is so complex that it is no longer fruitful to discuss 
any particular aspect of the total process in isolation 
from the others. This suggests that an elementary 
"systems analysis'* might make us more aware of 
the problems of the relationships involved. 



All involved in the demands for more funds from 
the central source unite in an intellectual tribute 
to the library as a temple of scholarship and learn- 
ing and demand that more money be allocated to it 
— once their own requirements have been met. 
Then they return to their desks or laboratories to 
continue the budgetary wars in order to maintain 
their own staff-student ratios. 

The new claimant for funds, educational technology, 
lacks a similar academic esteem both btKrause of its 
sii^^htly suspect origins in the entertainment and 
communications industries and the shortness of time 
't has had to demonstrate its effectiveness. 



The need /or a global approach: an elementary 
"'systems analysis'* 

Swn Ihroujjh the eyes of the student, how**vi»r. all 
the resources, whether it is academic staff as 



The conueniiorial system 

In a conventional teaching situation a teacher has 
an agreed curriculum or programme and under- 
takes to transmit sufficient information ana under- 
standing tc enable the learners to be able to 
perform a defined task to some previously deter- 
mined standard of attamment. This performance is 
measured (or so we believe!) by giving the learners 
examinations or tests on completion of a .spi^rified 
period. In the case of physical skills this is probably 
quile an accurate procedure, but with more abstrat t 
or intellectual modes of behaviour it becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

The group may have been arbitrarily si»lectt^ 
because its members have comparable previous 
attainments and the level of presentation and the 
standard of work is based on a concept of a modt^l 
learner whose ability is assumed from the learner s 
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adiievementi on preceding courses. This assumption 
is rarely tested before the teaching programme 
starts and it is hoped that the whole group clusters 
around the model. Thus in a lecture programme on 
damage from industrial noise» for example^ the 
whole group may have passed A-level physics^ but 
only 10 per cent may have learnt about sound. 
Without some introductory explanations most of the 
group start off with a handicap, and later failure 
may be wrongfully attributed to lade of effort or 
poor instruction. 

The teacher may use the blackboard, slides, film and 
even direct TV to improve his communication, and 
there is no doubt that some such ''entertainment'' 
does enhance learning within the lecture. But these 
are only the teacher's audio-visual aids, in that he 
selects the material to be displayed; in most cases it 
will not be available for further use by the learner, 
apart from what has been recorded in hastily 
written notes. 

In addition to the lectures, the teacher will refer 
the learner to printed material in books, manuals 
and handouts. Their significance in the system is 
that they make the learner aware of the contribu- 
tions self-instruction can make to his learning, and 
the value of learner recall material. This self* 
reliance should also inculcate the habit of seeking 
out information for himself, whether in a library or 
in a modest catalogue store. Learning at a lecture 
is fairly passive, so in our system we use personal 
activities such as laboratory experiments, designs, 
projects, essays, reports, constructions — any 
challenge to individual effort. Value will be gained 
from these only if they are criticised or discussed 
by the supervisor, tutor or instructor, and the 
comments passed back immediately to the learner. 
In systems parlance this feedback signal enables the 
learner to assess where he is and how he is Kitting 
on. and thus to take any necessary action to get 
back on course. The faster the feedbadc signal the 
more useful it will be; continuous weekly correc- 
tion is obviously more effective to the learner than 
a major correction only at the end of term. The 
significance of the staff-student ratio in the 
".syrtom" is primarily the maintenance of this fast 
feedback, which makes such heavy demands on 
staf:. 



The new techniques 

Teachers and librarians may feel happier if we 
retain the system described. Let us add to it, how- 
ever, the extensions made available by the new 
concepts and technology, particularly the consider- 



ably enlarged potentialities of self-instructional 
material ari^ng from fast ropylng print, and the 
memory of film and magnetic tape. To books we 
can add hand-outs; audio and video-tapes; cassettes 
and slide-tape facilities; films. 

Because this material if mainly for personal study 
It lends itself to storage and display by library 
methods^ whidi continues to maintain the teadier, 
learner and librarian in a familiar compatible 
relationship. 



An educationol $eTviC€$ unit 

Once the teacher becomes aware of the scope of the 
new techniques he will soon realise the desirability 
of generating much of the new type of material 
within his own institution in the context he desires. 
Hence the need ar! ^, because of the complexity 
both in concept and technical execution, of a 
specialised professional service within the univer- 
sity. So to our systems we must add an educational 
services unit not as an alternative to the teacher, 
but as an essential partner in providing the best 
possible learning opportunities. As such it must be 
linked with the teadier, and with the library. 

Even with the most generous staff-student ratios 
economically possible there will be limitations to 
maintaining the quality and quantity of this feed- 
back. Hence new techniques which will help the 
learner to study on his own and carry out self* 
assessment should be welcomed. These include: 
programmed learning texts with their built*in 
self-assessed question-and-answer, and multiple* 
choice tests with rapid correction, particularly when 
used in conjunction with a computer. 

It is important to remember that all these techni- 
ques can draw on the vast store of learner-recall 
material available, as already described, in books, 
print, audio and video-tape, and film. The heavy 
investment of time, effort, and money required to 
produce much of this material could be offset if 
there were to be widespread exchange between 
institutions, as already happens with books and 
journals: the technical means of storage and distri- 
bvtiun makes this convenient. 

Thus the library, with its existing expertise, has a 
new key role to p! *y: it must be involved with the 
problems of selection and incorporation of the new 
material, and its availability and display for the 
learner, preferably from the planning stage of any 
course. In this system, therefore, we must now 
include links from the library and the educational 
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wrviCM to txttmil lourcM of this new form of 
ichoUrly and tnttructiontl mtteritl. (For exmrnplt^ 
the Council for EducatiotiAl Technology hu set up 
HELPIS — Higher Education Learning Programmei 
Information Service — which iituei regular cata* 
loguei of material! made in univenlties and 
colleges). 

The teacher remains the keystone of the system. 
Primarily, it is his task to devise the strategy, write 
the course and assemble the associated material in 
collat>oration with his educational services collea- 
gues, and the librarians. When self-instruction is 
more widespread the academic staff will be pre- 
dominantly tutors, rather than remain mainly the 
source of information for large groups in the lecture 
room. There will have to be a reallocation of staff 
effort, since so mudi more time may have to be 
devoted to preparing and producing material, but 
probably very much less on repeating its transmis- 
sion. 



A global approach to rtiou^ct aiiocation 

The contribution of the library and the educational 
services to the production, access and display, of 



this new form of tutorial work warrants a parti- 
cular budgetary allocation, as a learning resource. 
The vague chant of ^'support for the library"* should 
thus be replaced by some quantified costs for 
ufidOTgraduate iMnilng related to couhm: this 
could include books, display, subject tutors wiUiin 
the library ~ any reMurce needed for the learning 
system. (The remaining budget for research, for col- 
lections etc. is a matter for a different Judgement 
and ba^ of assessment). 

The educational services should include '^course 
consultants'* who can collaborate with the teachers 
in curriculum development, course structures, tech- 
niques, and assessment. In place of competition for 
funds we should consider how best to finance the 
shared responsibility of all three for providing the 
best learning situation. 

Learning is indivisible. The functional and financial 
partnership pleaded for here could make much 
more effective use of existing resources, and could 
avoid the unfortunate divisive effects which can 
follow from the competitive claims for finance put 
forward in isolation by teaching departments, the 
libriry and the educational services unit. 



Innovation in teaching and learning in conventional 
institutions of higher education 



Introduction 

Innovation is a notoriously slow and uncertain 
process; and even when many people are convinced 
tnat innovation of some sort is required they may 
still be in considerable doubt as to what sort of 
innovation it should be. Moreover, academic faculty 
are intensely suspicious, and not without good 
cause, of those who "know** the exact direction in 
which they "ought" to go. Though we may all agree 
that innovation in teaching and learning needs to 
become more widespread in higher education, w»? 
are equally concerned that it should be relevant to 
the major problems of each individual institution, 



by M. ERAUT. Centre for Educational Tedinology, 
with the assistance of N. MacKENZIE, School of 
Education, University of Sussex. 



Since the needs, goals and resources of institutions 
of higher education vary widely this precludes the 
type of discussion which starts with a common prob- 
lem, assumes common constraints and ends up 
with suggesting a common "solution". Nor would a 
mere catalogue of new teaching methods and techni- 
ques be very helpful as this information is readily 
available in the literature. Instead we have chosen 
to examine the process of innovation itself and 
mechanisms by which it might hv both promoti'd 
and controlled. What are the problems of innova- 
tion? What sort of policy should an institution have 
for innovation in teaching and learning? What 
should be the role of the various support services 
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now mushrooming in inatitutioni of higher tduea- 
Uon and ringing in complejdty from an advisory 
servico on designing now eomwm to a teloviriim 
ynlt or a slldo produellon smteeT To this dtotit»» 
sion we bring faioth the insights and the prejudices 
that arise from operating a consultancy support 
service for seven years, and discussing the problems 
of innovation with colleagues from other institu* 
tions of higher education. 



Con$traint$ on im ovation 

Let us start by examining some of the constraints 
on innovations in teaching and learning which form 
part of the general context of higher education. 
All the following constraints are significant barriers 
to innovation in higher education and strategies 
which seek to ignore them (or banish them by 
wishful thinlcing) are unlikely to yield long-term 
benefits. 

No diitattf/action with the preient totutton. Unless 
a teacher perceives some discrepancy between his 
goals and his achievements, he is bound to regard 
innovation as undesirable and unnecessary; and the 
extent to which his expressed dissatisfaction is fun* 
damental or trivial will determine the extent to 
which he is likely to entertain innovation. If a 
^'scher does not have a problem, innovation will 
seem Irrelevant. Dissatisfaction is most likely to 
arise from his criticism of his goals, from his assess- 
ment of student course>work and examinations or 
from his perceptions of the climate of opinion about 
his teaching, both faculty opinion and student 
opinion. It is less likely to arise from being made 
aware of "better" alternatives as there is no per- 
ceived need for anything *'beiter**. In this context 
the ''teaching climate'' of the institution is of con- 
siderable imiM} tance, and the presence or absence 
of support services except in so far as they in- 
fluence that climate, relatively unimportant. 

No priority given to teaching and learning. It is a 
Commonplace belief that the teaching role is con- 
sidered relatively unimportant by many members 
of faculty and almost totally ifinort-d when making 
appointments and promotions. When this is actually 
the case, the rewards of innovation are wholly 
intrinsic: and the common perception of innovation 
in such circumstances is that it means spending 
significantly more time on teaching and hence less 
time on resi^arch and administration. 

Few resources are directed specifically to innova- 
tions. The e.xistence of support services such as tlie 



''high activity'* ctfitreo for edueatlonal ttdmology 
supported by tha Univtrsity Grants CommittM in 
tha UK eoiild bo eoisMni«d as a ri^ that mm 
rtioufces are being direettd spoetfloally to lnno« 
vation. But the provision of educational technolo- 
gists for this purpose is not suffielent. Far moro 
faculty time is needed than educational technolo- 
gist time. Since it U likely that faculty wUl only 
rarely be willing to sptfMl idgnilicanUy more ttmo 
on teaching, time for innovation has to come from 
a reallocation of existing teaching resourcai. 

Little puidance on how to develop profitahU inno* 
vations, A teadier needs to solve his own problems 
on hii own terms, but often has very little idea of 
how to proceed. Many teachers have wasted time 
on relatively unsuccessful innovations because they 
have ladced appropriate guidance; often they have 
never adequately defined the real nature of their 
problems. These abortive attempts '^t innovations 
have helped promote a climate of opinion which 
believes that little improvement is possible and all 
would-be innovators are "false prophets". Many 
regard these "inoculations'* against innovation as 
necessary maturation experiences for university 
teachers. 

Ignorance about potitbte innovations. There is 
undoubtedly considerable ignorance* about new 
methods of teadiing and le.irning, about the re- 
search literature on new and old methods, and about 
innovations in other universities and in other parts 
of the same university. This it certainly a barrier 
to innovation though its significance is possibly 
overrated. Is there any point, for example, in disse- 
minating information io people who remain per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing situation? 

From this discuMion of the problem of innovation 
we can conclude that there are three main factors 
which affect the likelihood of successful innovation 
in teaching and learning taking pi ice: 

— The teaching climate of the in.ntitution, i.e. the 
altitudes of faculty, students and administrators; 

— The allocation of resources specifically for inno- 
vation, particularly the provision of release 
time for faculty to develop innovations; 

— Provision of appropriate support services. 



Changing the teaching climate 

The teaching climate of an institution is difficult to 
describe and even more difficult to chan^je. But it 
is worth examining some of the factors which must 
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iiitfvlUbly affMt it The firtt Is tht IniUtution'i 
policy^ or rather Iti normative pr actlee» for appoint* 
nMnta and ptomotioiia {% Sem at ita wortt it la not 
uneomimm In ynlveriltiia for tea^ttig attlMr aa a 
reiponaibUlty cr aa an aiea of concern to be omitted 
from all advertiiementa, Interviewi and dlacuiilona. 
It would be bot h impracticable and undetirable to 
try and attach any ipedflc weighting to reported 
or even obaerved teaching ability^ but to give one 
of the members of the committee concerned a 
specific responsibility for rating the issue would 
not seem unreasonable. 

A second factor is the extent to whid) teadiing and 
learning are a normal part of ongoing departmental 
and university disctiaaions sbout problenvi and 
isMrs. This is the responsibility of the professor or 

dean, who not only can see that tcad)ing is dis* 
cussed but also can set the whole tone of the dis- 
cussion. But even when he is willing to fulfil this 
role the task of ensuring a productive rather than 
a trivial or recriminatory discussion is not easy and 
often goes by default. It it an area where advice 
from an experienced consultant could be helpful, 
but we shall return to this later. There Is no use 
Just discussing a problem unless the discussants 
have some notion as to what appropriate actions 
might be possible and some conviction that deci- 
sions wU be taken seriously and properly Imple- 
mented. 

The third factor, which \s of growing importance, 
is the participation of student! in discussions on 
teaching and learning. Student involvement can 
certainly increase the chances of teadting coming 
onto the agenda and of discussion leading to action, 
but it docs not of itself ensure that the discussion 
will be productive. Mere complaints about teaching 
usually give rise to defensive reactions; and it re- 
quires a certain degree of mutual trust betwwn 
faculty and students before problems of both teach- 
ing and learning can be discussed together. The 
teaching climate is both influenced by and has an 
influ<?nce on the general institutional climate and 
the nature of the relationships between students 
and the faculty. 

Then finally the climate can bo affected ^v mmc 
clvvv indication from tht ad ninistration that it at- 
taches importance to the teaehinK' function, ^'irstly 
it ha.s ti) build this attitude into the-jomnatteestruc- 



(1) Jones, H. C: "The mannK«*ment of t(?aching" in 
J. Ficklcn and G Lockw^xxi (eds) Planrw iQ and 
management \n uniccrsities: a study of Hritish 
universxtxrs, Chatto and Windus for Sussex Univer- 
sity Press. 1973 Hfprinled in finti.th Journal oj 
fducationa^ TechnolOQy Vol 3, pp 199 214. 1972. 



turv; and wt shall bt diacusaliif tha rolt of ImcIh 
ing ifid Icftmiiic ctmmltiMi later. AihI Mccmdly it 
hM to ptwi4i§ rwourcM Iw ttit dtv^j^iMit and 
I wipfwi fitifffrt irf ^^liifai g md tiirnt i if 



Allocation oj ttnureu for ttodiifip and Uaming 

Until very recently the allocation of reeourcet spe- 
cifically for innovation in teadiing and learning 
wai confined to th«r provision of support services. 
They were prindpaUy in the area of educational 
tedinology; and they were Justified by the poten- 
tial for CMt^reduction and by appealing to moder- 
nity. This policy reflected the views of the 1960i 
but experience has shown that it has a number of 
serious disadvantages (*): 

— It has very little effect on the **tead\ing climate** 
of the institution. 

— It tends to transfer the responsibility for innova- 
tion away from the faculty themselves and onto 
the support services, who may v>ften find them- 
selves being ignored and blamed Tor lack of im- 
pact at the same time. 

— It underestimates the amount of extra work in* 
volved for members of the faculty. 

— Since much of their concern with teaching is 
inevitably "second-hand", the links between sup- 
port services and students can be very tenuous 
indeed. 

~ It creates a situation in which there are **»olu- 
tions" looking for problems, rather than the re- 
verse. 

~ The pattern of Innovation is inevitably random 
and spasmodic and there is little guarantee of it 
having any relevance to the main problems and 
needs of the institution. 



The need /or jaculty release time 

A number of these disadvantages can be overcome 
if a wider range of support services are encouraged 
(we shall return to this later) and if at least equi- 



(2) Mackenzie. N., Kr;*ut. M. R. and Jones. HC: 
Teaching and Learning: Sew Methods and Resour- 
ces in Higher Education. UNESCO and the Intor- 
national Association of Universities, Paris. 1970. 
209 pp. 
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VAlent fiifidi tra allocated iq)tcilically for faculty 
rtlMse time It la not rtallatic to expect a member 
of faculty to aacrlf ice hia reaearch but it ia pMaible 
to reallocate teaching reaourcea ao that thia extra 
time for the development of innovationa in teach- 
ing and learning comes at the expenae of a alight 
worsening in the effective teacher-atudent ratio (*)• 
After all* the evidence on the Hawthorne effect, 
which ia the least one can expect from innovation, 
ia a good deal more conclusive than that on claas 
size! It is alio possible, particularly in the sciences, 
to employ a research fellow or research assistant 
who might both undertake aome teaching and main- 
tain if not even strengthen a group's research out* 
put. 

The provision of releaie time could also have a 
significant effect on the climate of the institution. 
It gives official recognition to innovation in teach- 
ing, and is also likely to encourage publication of 
the work and hence confer extra status upon it. 
This depends, of course, on the time being used in 
a properly profesjtional way; and for someone both 
inexperienced and untrained for this kind of acti- 
vity there can be no guarantee of this. Again the 
role of the support services could be important. 
There is a danger, however, of creating a separate, 
and inevitably lower status, class of academic who 
studies the teaching problems while the others get 
on with their research with a free conscience. To 
avoid this danger it is essential that the released 
person involves and consults his colleagues through- 
out rather than tries to make it on his own, even if 
it is at the expense of "productivity**. 

This highlights the fundamental test of an innova- 
tion strategy. Does it effectively locate the respon- 
sibility fur innovation with the main body of facul- 
ty; or docs it relieve them of the '^burden" by lo- 
cating the responsibility either with support servi- 
ces or with some non-representative group of fa- 
culty, who have been 'foolish" enough to risk their 
careers by a^plying their talents to problems of 
teaching and learning? The provision of release time 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
passing this test. 



Provi9ion and junctions of tupport services 

Three distinctive functions for support services are 
now discfrnable in curront practice, the improve- 
ment of teaching skills, ;he development of resour- 



(3) Jones. H C Op Cit. 
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cea for leamin|« and aaaistance with the design and 
evaluation of courses. 



The improvement of teaching skills 

The first of these, the improvement of teaching 
skills, is concerned with the teacher in hia actor/ 
presenter role. Traditionally this took two forms; 
exhortation to use visual aids and aasistance with 
their production; and provision of chedclistaof "do's" 
and •'don'ts- for lecturing, tutoring, discussion lead- 
ing, etc. These tasks are by no meana redundant 
although the strategy of performing them by lec- 
turing or by circulating printed documents has 
proved markedly unsuccessful. There is evidence 
that visual aids are still ignored by large numbers 
of teachers and that many of the most elementary 
performance rules are broken every day. The rea- 
son, one suspects, is not lack of information but lack 
of motivation; and for that we must look not to the 
support services but to the teaching climate. 

In any case the ''inform and exhort" approach to 
the improvement of teaching skills has been super- 
seded technologically by the use of portable closed 
circuit television. Now Instead of being lectured 
about the inefficiency of lectures you can see them 
on television or even record your own. This haa 
been refined still further in the approach called 
microteachlng in which a teachei- can practise a few 
minutes teaching on a small group of students, hear 
his recorded performance, try again with another 
group of students and so on, usually concentrating 
on one specific teaching skill, e.g. questioning, at a 
time(^). As normally practised this approach has 
two majcir drawbacks: it tends to concentrate on 
technical skills and to ignore the semantic and sub- 
ject-specific elements in teaching; and it sets up the 
consultant as the definer of what constitutes '*good" 
teaching rather than another teacher or a student, 
thus isolating him from his clients and forcing him 
into ih'j role of expert rather than that of consul- 
tant. Both these disadvantages have the effect of 
separating off general educational expertise from 
subject-specific expertise and make it easier to re- 
ject the consultant as not knowing th? subject. Our 
own experience lends us to believe that a crucial 
factor in innovation is the complementing of gene- 
ral pedagogic expertise and experience with that 
p<3ssessed by good subject teachers; and that it is 
neither strategically desirable nor even theoretical- 
ly valid to expect a general consultant to solve 



{<) Allan, D. W. and Ryan. K. A.: Micruteaching, Addi- 
son-Wesley, Reading. Mas^ . 1969. 151 pp. 
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•ubjeci-tpccific prublerat on hU own. One w«y 
round these dif ficultiet U to try and involve groups 
of teechert in observing and helping mch other; end 
slso» If possible, to get students to sey whet they 
thought WAS going on. But this Is more demanding 
of time end effort. 

Undoubtedly the recording end review of teaching 
performance can contribute to the Improvement of 
teaching skills and is sn Important function for sup- 
port services to perform. But nevertheless it has yet 
to be seen whether the greater glamour of this 
quaiii*therapeutic experience will entice more than 
a minority ot teachers. 



The development of resources for learning 

Those who Itdccd faith in "cha.iging human nature"* 
looked to improvements of a more technological 
kind and set up support services to develop alter- 
native resources for learning (*). Some who talked 
of giving the exceptional teacher a wider audience 
and of cutting costs have emphasised the potential 
of mass media, particularly television; and others 
who talked of changing the emphasis from teaching 
to learning and of adapting to the needs of Indi* 
vidual students have emphasised first programmed 
learning and then other forms of independent study, 
such as the audiotutorial approach^ the Keller 
plan (*) and modularised instruction C), to list them 
in historical order. But experienc^^ with both ap- 
proaches has lee', to similar conclusions: 

— The faculty time required in developing new 
resources is considerable and unlikely to be do- 
nated by all but a few enthusiasts unless there is 
provision for release time (see above), 

— The development of new resources is fc*r more 
profitable when pursued as part of the uosign or 
redesign of a whole course. 

— Improvements are much more likely to be qua- 
litative than quantitative. 



(5) Mackenzie, N.. Eraul, M. R. and Jones. H. C: Op. cit. 

(6) F.lton. I.. R. B. rt al : "Trach your self paradigm - the 
Keller plan". Chevustry m iiriiain. 9, p. 164. April 
1973. 

(7) Crcager, J.G. and Murray, D. L. (eds): The use of 
modules in college bioU^gy teaching. Commission on 
UnderKiadiiate Fklucation in the Bioiogical Sciences. 
The American Ini^ititute of Biological ^w;*»nces. 1971, 
and Goldschmid. B. and Goldsctimid. M.L.: Modu- 
lar instruction in higher education; A Review", 
Higher Education Vol. 2 (1973) pp 15 -32. 
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~ The teMhtr*s rol« ki chftfifcd butnotdlmlniidMd. 
H« ii more likely to function aiatutoramlcouti- 
Mllor and Imi likely to function m an actor/ 
presenter. 

More recently this kind of work has been given 
enormous impetus by the open university which 
hu been able to invest in learning resources on an 
appropriate scale, but we have yet to see whether 
in the end conventional universities in the United 
Kingdom will move more towarcUi the open univer- 
sity pattern or whether the open university itself 
will become more conventional as the traditional 
academic pressures on its faculty grow with time. 
It is, however, our belief that the potential of new 
resources for learning is only beginning to be ex- 
plored. Materials of quality may as yet be exceed- 
ingly Karce, but there could be many more in the 
future if the investment is made and if the propo- 
nents of alternative learning resources survive the 
double hazard of the sceptics and the enthusiasts. 
Course design and evaluation 

^'Teaching methods units** were originally set up to 
provide the first support function, the improve* 
ment of teaching skills; and "Educational techno- 
logy units** were set up to provide the second, the 
development of learning resources. Both have ten- 
ded to overlap into each other's territory, often 
because only one of them actually existed In the 
Institution concerned; and both have gradually as- 
sumed the third support function, that of assistance 
with the design and evaluation of courses (*). This 
third support area is much more controversial than 
the other two because it encroaches on traditional 
academic preserves and is therefore far more 
threatening. It also lacks an accepted body of edu- 
cational knowledge which might make the consul- 
tant's claim to be useful more convincing; and it 
relics even more than the other functions on the 
allocation ol substantial faculty time to planning 
and evaluation. Why then have the support services 
( ho5cn to invade sudi difficult and potentially un- 
lewarding territory? Because to ignore it would 
make a nonsense of their other activities. What, 
after all, is the purpose of helping someone to im- 
prove a lecture when the students might be learning 
heller from a book; and how can one design and 
evaluate resources for learning without first clari- 
fying the aims of the course? The si^leclion of ap- 
propriate methods must surely be as important as 
the improvement of them, but the change, being 
more radical, is far more difficult to accomplish. 



(8) ne.ud, H.: Teaching and l^earning in U\{jher hUluca- 
tion. !»enKum. 1970. AUo M;icKen/ie. N.. Kraiil. M. H. 
and Jones. H C: op. cil. 
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Further dilHculU€§ 

An Innovation strategy which wai aimed at all 
three of theae critical facton — th« ttachlng cll* 
mate, faculty releaat time and aupport services 

was being publicly advocated by 1970; and by now 
it would probably receive widespread support from 
those engaged in the support services, and even 
from official bodies such as the University Grants 
Committee C). In spite of still being very far from 
the normative practice it must be close to becoming 
the conventional wisdom**. Nevertheless it does 
have serious weaknessest some of which we have 
already hinted at. These include the relative isola- 
tion of support services from teachers and students, 
the difficulty of evaluating an innovation's success, 
the scanty attention paid to problem diagnosis and 
the tendency to concentrate on problems which con- 
form to readily available solution paradigms. We 
shall consider each of these problems in turn before 
proceeding to consider a modified strategy which 
attempts to take them into account. 



Relative iiolotton o/ support Merv\ce$ 

The support services will always be somewhat iso- 
lated from teachers and students because they serve 
a different function; but reducing the degree of iso- 
lation should be an important part of any innova- 
tion strategy. One approach is to plan for a greater 
overlap of functions giving support service consul- 
tants at least a minor teaching role and appropria- 
tely skilled and experienr d members of faculty a 
consultancy role. Anothe ^ to increase the level of 
informal contact between consultants and faculty 
and, if possible, students. But even a strong empha- 
sis on maintaining con^ cts of all kinds and at all 
levels will be of little u.sc if there is intellectual iso- 
lation. What is sometimi-s disparagingly referred to 
as a "jargon gap" can be symptomatic of something 
much deeper: differing views on both the nature 
and the validity of c^^iCational expertise. At one 
extreme there are those who regard educational 
knowledge as narrow in scope but high in validity; 
there are one or two ways of giving a good lecture 
or a g(K)d lesson and all you have to do is to learn 
them Teacher training should cf)nsist stjlely of tak- 
ing subject experts and giving them a crash course 
on teaching methods. Then at another extreme there 
are those who regard educalioiu*! knowledge as 
wide m scope and high in validity. Such people 
usually s(^» tht^mselves as a crosx between a beha- 



vlouril psychologist and a systems engineer; and 
for them a member of faculty is solely a subject 
expert to interviewed, never a teacher to be 
consulted. Indeed they find it inconceivable that 
teaciiers should have any ImportMt knowledge to 
contribute to the subject of teaching and learning. 
Then thirdly there are those who, like ourselves, 
regard educational knowledge as wide in scope but 
low in validity. As educational technologists we have 
come to support Galbraith's statement that '*techno* 
logy means the systematic application of scientific 
and other organised knowledge to p^nrtical 
tasks" but remain somewhat doubtful as to how 
mudi scientific and other organised knowledge ac- 
tually exists in the field of education. Whereas the 
narrow scope, high validity view locates nearly all 
relevant expertise with the subject specialist and 
the wide scope, high validity view locates virtually 
all the expertise with the consultant, we believe in 
the concept of complementary expertise. Although 
it is possible for subject specialists to solve teaching 
problems solely on the basis of their own know- 
ledge and experience and that of their colleagues, it 
is also possible that they will benefit from the addi- 
tional knowledge and experience of a consultant 
This position of complementary expertise is quite 
difficult to maintain in practice, because the divide 
between a consultant who cannot solve problems on 
his own, without faculty participation and assistan- 
ce, and a consultant who is no use at all can some- 
times appear dangerously narrow. 



Difficulty of rt^aluattng tnnovuttons 

The problem of evaluation is also a significant one, 
and again there are (wo extremes. One extreme, the 
tendency to regard the mere existence of a change 
as an indicator of an improvement, is particularly 
tempting^for support services as it makes it so much 
easier for them to justify their existence. The fact 
that a member of faculty has decided to show some 
films or consulted an educational technologist does 
not in itself indicate that any improvement in 
teaching has taken place. Any attempt to regard such 
activities as aims in themselves will tend to lead to 
a concentration en marginal changes which are easy 
to make at the expense of more fundamental inno- 
vations which lake longer to achieve. This is parti- 
cularly dangerous when refinement of the existing 
pattern of teaching and learning hinders the deve- 
lopment of a new and more desirable pattern. 



(9) University icnints committro Annual Surx vy for (10) Galhraith, J. K : The new industrial state. Penguin. 

Academic Year VjTO-I HMSO 1972. Api>endix IV. 1968. 
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This Mme problem of marginal vcrstta iniignificant 
change ariaei with the oppoaite position: Uie demand 
for unambiguous quantiUtive indicators of success. 
It is only possible to get purely quantitative indica- 
tors of sueceis if the following conditions apply: 

— the t bjectivi'ii of the course are undianged; 

— the assessment pattern is unchanged; 

there is no mismatch between the intentions of 
the faculty and the assessment; 

— the student intake Is undianged; 

— the course context is unchanged. 



obvious symptoms. Since there is a similar reluc- 
tance to "squander"* resources on evaluation a 
mistaken diagncNiis of a problem can take a long 
time to t>ecome apparent. The tendency to concen* 
trate on readily available paradigms for tackling 
teaching problems has the same origin, the urge to 
get on with the job. Moreover it is magnified by the 
fact that these paradigms often form part of the 
expertise whidi the consultant brings to the situa- 
tion; and he is also tempted to seek out and define 
problems in such a way that his own knowledge 
and experience is clearly perceived as relevant, a 
tendency that is reinforced by the marginal and 
insecure nature of his job. 



These conditions are rarely met in practice. But the 
alternative, whid) is to set up a controlled experi- 
ment, is not popular with faculty or students. Nor 
is it free from similar methodological problems as 
we have indicated elsewhere ("). The evaluation of 
an innovation must necessarily involve both quan- 
titative and qualitative components as well as per- 
sonal value judgements But there is very little 
evidence of this kind of evaluation being met in 
practice on any significant scale, partly one presu- 
mes because of lack of training and partly because 
of lack of resources. 



Overlooking the real problem and searching 
for the easiest solutions 

The last two difficulties listed above are closely re- 
lated: the icanty attention paid to problem diagno- 
sis; and the tendency to concentrate on problems 
which conform to readily available solution para- 
digms. When resources are scarce few people want 
to "waste" them on preliminary investigations which 
have no obvious and immediate pay-off. So the 
strategy ue have bt^en discussing inevitably 'cads 
to a concentration of the available resources or de- 
velopment work. i.e. probU»m solution, without 
pausmg to consider whether it is the real problem 
that IS being tackled or merely s<^me of its more 



(11) Mackenzie. N.. Eraut. M. U. and Jones, H.C.: op. 

Cit. 

(12) Eraut, M. H.: ' StratoKies for the evaluation of 
cujorulum materials * in K. Aiistwick and N. D. C. 
Karris (eds) Aspects of educntional tf^duioloyy VI. 
ruman. 1972. Parlett. M.: "Evaluating innovations 
m teaching ", in H. .1. Hutcher and E Rudd (eds). 
Contt>iu])(>rary liroblcms m higher <»(iu:Yiriori. 
MtOraw flill. 1972. Staktv R. K : "The tountrnance 
of educational evaluation". Teachers College Re- 
curd 68 (7) p. 5.33. Ai>ril 1967. 



A modified strategy incorporating a problem- 
oriented approach 

We stated earlier that innovation in unlikely to oc- 
cur unless there is some awareness of a problem; 
but we omitted to point out that the obvious corol- 
lary of this axiom is false. When innovation does 
occur it is not necessarily related to the nature of 
the problem in any direct and logical way. As we 
implied when discussing the neglect of proper pro- 
blem diagnosis, problem awareness can easily lead 
to hasty innovation without any useful investigation 
cf the nature of the problem. This mismatch be- 
tween innovations and problems is encouraged by 
their entirely separate treatment in the literature 
of higher education. If this paper had been entitled 
"Innovations in teaching and learning" a typical 
set ot headings would probably have included the 
foilowing: microteaching. project work, continuous 
assessment, course development, group study, te- 
levision, simulations. Keller plan courses, etc. But 
if we compare this list with a li.st of problems 
such as that drawn up below, there is no obvious 
one-to-one correspondence: 

— Student difficulties in working independently; 

— Lack of interaction in tutorials; 

— Hijjh drop-out rate; 

— Students feel formal workload gives no time 
for independent thought; 

~ Students do not discuss work with each other; 

— Students perceive curriculum as "irrelevant" 
or ' ideolo^jically biased"; 

— Use of source material is insufficiently critical; 

— Examinations show lack of understanding c f 
important concepts; 
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— Insufficient attention to problems of individual 
students; 

^ Lectures dull or difficult to understand; 

— Unnecessary peaking of demands on library 
for certain books; 

— First-year courses take insufficient account of 
different student knowledge; 

— Weaker students are harassed rather than 
educated; 

— Courses are unrelated to each other; 

— Discussion in seminars tends to be random and 
inconsequential; 

— Insufficient use of literature. 

A list of innovations merely gives the latest addi- 
tions to a continually expanding repertoire of 
ideas and techniques whose relevance to any par- 
ticular problem is unlikely to become apparent 
until the nature of the problem has been fully 
explored; and even then one would not be sur- 
prised if most of the problems were tackled with- 
out involving any of the typical "conference list" 
of innovations. So instead of approaching consul- 
tancy situations with a pocket-book of innova- 
tions and a budget aimed soJely at providing 
resources for development work, we are attempt- 
ing to evolve a problem-oriented strategy. 

Our model distinguishes five stages: Problem 
Awareness, Problem Diagnosis, Problem Study, 
Problem Attack and Evaluation; and two main 
types of activity: formal activities such as sur- 
vey research, studying and contributing to the 
literature, committee proposals, training and liai- 
son with other institutions; and less formally or- 
ganised discussion and consultancy. Each stage, 
except possibly the first, might be delegated to a 



task group responsible both to the institution's 
main teadiing and learning committee and to the 
academic area involved. This group would con* 
tain faculty from the academic area concerned, 
students and consultants, ihe consultancy role 
being assumed by other members of academic 
faculty as well as people from the support ser- 
vices. It would also be able to use both the release 
time of members of faculty and the time of re- 
search assistants, provided that they had been 
appropriately anticipated in the budget. Thus some 
members of the task group would only have a 
discussant role but others would have a working 
role as well. 

The total budget for this process would be under 
the control of the institution's teaching and learn- 
ing committee; and they would be responsible 
both for setting up the task groups and for decid- 
ing which problems should be given priority. In 
addition they would receive the annual reports of 
support service units, and would be able to call 
on them for people to man the task groups. Other 
functions might include co-ordinating informa- 
tion, discussing those aspects of university policy 
which, affected teaching and learning, and a spe- 
cial responsibility for stimulating proh'em aware- 
ness. This last function is probably the most 
difficult of all. Our own experience would sug- 
gest that it needs to be planned on a separate 
basis for each school, faculty or department; and 
that a mixed strategy mighv. b*; ^'^pfyl. Ttiis could 
include boi-^ problem scanning, ng the avail- 
able sources of information (such as faculty ex- 
perience, student criticisms, assessment results, 
exploratory interviews, and reports of problems 
elsewhere) on a regular and organised basis; and 
the consideration of detailed reports of possibly 
relevant innovations in neighbouring departments 
or in similar departments in other institutions. But 
even this strategy will ultimately depend for its 
success on the teaching climate, which is where 
we first came in. 
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The role of open universities in the reform of higher education 



by G. POWLER, 

Th« Open UiUveriity, London. 



A notable weakness of those bred on Oxford phi- 
losophy in the nineteen fifties was said to be that 
they rarely progressed beyond seeking an ac- 
ceptable definition of terms, even more rarely 
finding one. Faced by this title, I hope for forgive- 
ness if initially I revert to type. Every phrase 
in it seems to require scrutiny, and scrutiny may 
be of future value; the current international en- 
thusiasm for **openne8s'' in education, sparked off 
not least by the British Open University, is not 
always paralleled by rigour in the examination of 
objectives or of the alternative means of achieving 
them. Even the words "the role of"aredisturbing, 
since there is no indication of whether it might 
be an active cr proselytising *ole, or merely pas- 
sive and exemplary. But I shall leave that aside, 
turning to more fundamental doubts. 



The objectives of reform 

Let U3 assume for a moment that we know what 
is meant by "higher education", and ask instead 
what is the purpose, what are the objectives, of 
seeking to "reform" it. One set of purposes might 
be simply to disseminate more widely throughout 
the population a common culture, or a variety of 
alternative cultures, or to raise the general edu- 
cational level, as ends in themselves and not be- 
cause the process wa.^ believed to have further 
desirable economic consequences. Alternatively, 
the objective might be to attune the higher edu- 
cation system more precisely to the perceived 
manpower needs of society. This seems to be part 
of what is meant by the phrase "social responsi- 
veness" 0) and it is an objective which has under- 
lain recent attempts in many countries to reform 
higher education by the creation of new (normally 



(1) CA R. Crosland then Secretary of Slate, sugKcsled 
In his speech at Woolwich Polytechnic in April 1965 
(a speech heralding the establishment of the British 
polytechnics) that a substantial part of the higher 
education system should be "directly responsive to 
social needs*. The concept of social responsiveness 
seems to me fuzzy and very difficult to use as a 
guide to policy determination; sec Fowler, G.T.: 
Relations between the structures of higher educa- 
tion and the service functions in the proceedings of 
the Svmain*! de Bruges 1973 (to be published by the 
roUege of Europe 1974). 



non-univerfity) institutions — the polytechnics bi 
Britain, the In^tituts Universitares de Tedinolo* 
gie in France or the Collies of Advanced Arts 
and Tedmology in Ontario (*). The establishment 
of "open university'* systems is neutk^al as be* 
itween such objectives; it can conduce to the 
achievement of either alternative. The precise 
systems adopted may not of course be neutral. 
The British Oper University system, with its pre- 
sent degree stiUClure, and its present configura* 
tion of teadiing methods, is not well-suited to the 
production of highly qualified technical man- 
power (*); but that feature is not inherent in 
"open university" -systems per se. 

Another objective of reform may be, not simply 
to teach more students to the same level, but to 
teadi them a', a lower unit cost. Cost savings 
without los^ of quality in teaching, and perhaps 
in learning within the subject of study (whatever 
be one's view of the value ot extra-curricular 
learning experience in traditional higher educa- 
tion) (*), can come from the concentration of large 
groups on the same course in a single institution, 
from home^based study even if at a traditional 
institution, and above all from the substitution of 



(2) Cf. Towards new structures of post-secondary edu- 
cation (1971); Short-cycle higher education (1973); 
Les itudiants des instituts universitaires de techno- 
logic en France (1973); New college systems in Ca- 
nada (1973). all published by OECD, Paris. 

(3) Students are allowed a very wide choice of studies 
within the framework of the 6 "credits" they re- 
quire for a degree, and the 8 for a degree with 
honours. Few may cover all of the material held to 
be the prerequisite of specific professional certifi- 
cation. At the same time the use of "distance" 
teaching methods, while permitting some practical 
work (the Open University iias developed with 
success home experiment kits for some bcientific 
studies), rnay always be less suited to it than 
face-to-fare teaching in the conventional laboratory 
or workshop 

(4) It has sometimes been a charge against the Open 
University that its system docs not allow that fruit- 
ful cross-fertilisation of student minds held to bean 
essential feature of traditional universities, but the 
University takes no steps to examine or experi- 
ment with this possibility. No evidence is required 
that the student is not a trappist The argument 
equally undervalues the very diff'^'ult interaction 
of O.oen University ai i other part-time students 
with their own work, leisure, and home environ- 
ment. 
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pftit-time (or full-time study, obviating economic 
losi through forgone eamingi and productioni(*). 
Large groups on common courses, home*based 
students, and part-time study are all features of 
Uie British Open University. The combination of 
all three features is not however a necessary 
concomitant of its teadiing system, since the aver- 
age size of learning groups depends upon the 
number of courses offered as well as the number of 
students enrollrKl. In countries wltn a small popu- 
lation a wide academic base in ''open** teaching 
might on this system suffer from marked diseco- 
nomies Nor is any one feature alone unique to 
••open university" systems. If then this is the 
principal objective of reform, precise calculation 
of the balance of advantage is required before any 
decision to opt for one pattern of expansion. 

We are then left with egalitarian objectives for 
reform. The objective, within an expansionist 
policy, may be the admission of a higher propor- 
tion of students from hitherto '*disadvantagcd** or 
"under- represented" groups. Although there are 
familiar problems of definition here, this can be 
subsumed under the traditional aim of seeking 
greater equality of opportunity. A difficulty to 
which we shall return stems from the incidence 
of drop-out of the "disadvantaged" at particular 
levels of education. It may be argued that the 
problem must be solved, if it can be solved within 
the education system at all, at nursery, primary, 
and secondary levels, rather than by adapting the 
structure of higher education C), If, however, we 
adopt the objective, not of equality of opportunity, 
but of average equality of achievement by the 
members of racial and social groups, then it may 
appear quite impossible of attainment by even 



(5) For an early study of the economics of the Open 
University showing the importance of this factor, 
see Wagner, L., in Higher education, Vol I. No 2, 
1972. reprinted In Decision-making in British edu- 
cation, ed. Fowler, Morris, Ozga. Helnemann, Lon- 
don. 1973, p 338. 

(6) There is a continuing debate within the Open Uni- 
versity as to how wide its academic spread should 
be. The economies of the operation feature promi- 
nently in the arguments advanced fcr restricting 
its coverage. Note above all the effect of using 
scarce national bjoadcasting time to teach very 
small student groups. 

(7) Despite the expansion of absolute numbers in Euro- 
pean higher education, and some improvement in 
the percentage of students in the system *4S a whole 
who come from the lower socio-economic groiipy, 
the proportion of students in universities specifi- 
cally vtelio come from these groups remains in most 
countries obstinately constant. This is the clearest 
evidence that many potential students from these 
groups a^e "cooled out" of the system at earlier 
stages. 
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the ''reform'' of tht whole education lyitem, let 
alone of higher education (*). ''Open univertitiei'' 
may do aomething to redreaa the balance, but 
their potential is limited. 



PoffibU inititutionat pctternM 

The objective! of reform may help to determine 
the imtitutional pattern of "open university" 
chosen. There seem to be three possibilities: 

~ an •'open university*" a« a single comprehen- 
sive institution subsuming traditional as well 
as innovatory modes of study; 

— an "open university" as an alternative to tra- 
ditional institutions, for all student age-groups; 

— an ''open unversity" as a compensatory insti- 
tution, catering for those who failed to take 
up or never had a diance of admission to 
traditional institutions. 

The first pattern, whatever be seen as its disad- 
vantages, offers the greatest flexibility, and hence 
perhaps the greatest economies, not least in the 
use of teadiing expertise — to which we shall 
return presently. The second with the application 
of a "numerus clausus" to admission to "non-open" 
l.Astitutions, may serve more than one objective. 
For example, let us assume that in Britain expan- 
sion of traditional universities was halted 
and the i>olytechnics and former colleges of edu- 
cation were permitted to begin new courses only 
if they were vocational, and fitted a national 
estimate of manpower requirements. If demand 
for higher education continued to expand on his- 
toric lines, an increasingly high proportion of arts 
and social science applicants would be driven to 
the "open" sector. Even without such a rigorous 
admissions policy, ch:;nges in student grants — 
relatively less to the full-time residential student, 
relatively more to the pari-time home-based 
Siudent — could have a similar effect in the 
distribution of students between sectors, if not 
between disciplines. The third pattern, modified 



(8) This would seem the proper conclusion from the 
American evidence, especially the Coleman report, 
Equal educational opportunity, Washington DC, 
1966. even though Coleman himself proposed 
average equality of achievement as the only accept- 
able definition of equal opportunity. 

(9) The rate of expansion proposed in the 1972 White 
Paper, Education - - a framework for exjycnsion, 
HMSO. Cmnd 5)74, was much lower than that ob- 
taining in the 1960s, and greater weight wai placed 
on the expansion of the non-university sector. 
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only by the 1972 dediion to admit a ttnall number 
of eighteen*year*oldi, ii that of the British Open 
University, designed as a "second chance"* institu- 
tion for those aged over twenty-one. It alone, as 
an institutional pattern, has a clear egalitarian 
objective (*^, although institutions within either 
of the other two patterns could of course embody 
such an objective in their admissions policies. On 
the other hand, it had in its original conception 
nothing at all to do with economy, however low 
its unit cost per student or per successful student, 
since it was an addition to existing provision and 
its planned development. It had precious little to 
do with the supply of specific categories of highly 
qualified manpower either. 



The concept of •'opennei f ** 

So far we have spoken as if we all knew what 
was open about "open universities**. Openness is 
however a multi-faceted concept. It may be bro- 
ken down into the following categories and sub- 
categories, whidi are not intended to be either 
exclusive or exhaustive. 

— Openness o/ access 

• ^'neutral" open access in which anyone may 
register as a student irrespective of prior 
study or qualification, but the initiative in 
registering lies entirely with him or her. 

• restricted neutral open access, in which all 
may also apply, but there may be limitations 
on acceptance related not, or not directly, 
to prior study or qualification, but to the 
total number of new students acceptable in 
any year, the balance of enrolments between 
courses, and perhaps between regions of 
the country or other area covered. This is 
in essence the British Open University po- 
licy on acce^&s 

• "positive" open access, in which strenuou.s 
efforts are made by the institution to re- 



do) Intcr-Kcnorational rqualily of op[>orlunily \% g^V" 
nerally a noKlfCted area. Harold Wilson, in his 
speech of I October 1963 to the Labour Party Con- 
ference, specifically called the proposed universiily 
a "supplement" to the rest of the higher education 
system. 

(11) The total number of students the university may 
roKister is at pre.sent (January 1974) restricted by 
the Kovernment to 42.0()0. As the number of .stu- 
denlM taking courses initially built up much faster 
ihan the numb<*r graduating and must ine\ ilably 
do so. the numl>er of new students the university 
can register in any year has now fallen sharply. 



crult 0tudmti from Mltctcd ricial oriocial 
groups. This was a policy Instituted foi 
soma pn^ammts by tha City Unlvarslty 
of New York In 1970. 

• open access for non-registerad studenta to 
all or some of the teaching provided. Any- 
one in Britain can watch Open University 
television programmes or listen to radio 
broadcasts, if they can with difficulty dis- 
cover when to switch on, and anyone can 
buy its correspondence texts and set books, 
always asaumlng they can afford them. 
They cannot however readily obtain the 
Supplementary Material which helps make 
sense of the broadcast transmissions and 
contains other learning aids, they cannot 
receive any face-to-face tuition, nor can 
they earn any credit towards a degree or 
other award without registering (")• 

~ Openness in mode of learning 

• in the location of learning, which may be 
wholly home-based; primarily home-bssed 
but with a compulsory or optional study*> 
centre component; a study-centre being 
situated within an hour or two's travel time 
of all students; primarily home-based but 
with compulsory or optional 'on-campus' 
study ("); or alternatively may be wholly 
or primarily 'on-campus' or within the 
study-centre or even work-ba&ed. The Bri- 
tish Open University system is home-based, 
with optional attendance at study-centres, 
and brief compulsory on-campus' periods 
at summer schools. 

• in the permitted period of learning, which 
may be non-restricted as to the attainrront 
of the final award, or of a ^credit' or 
'credit point* counting towards it, or both. 
The Open University is In essence unre- 
stricted in both senses. 

• in the required form of loarnin^j experience, 
which could include what ivome call 'life 
experience* as the sole requirement, or may. 
throufjh registration and payment, demand 
at least the pretence of receiving the pres- 
cribed teadMng. It should be noted that 



U2) Nevertheless, many people do seem to watch or 
listen to 0|^n University broadcasts on a casual 
basis. It is interesting that Wilson (loc cit No. 10 
abo^ e) referred to the ''contribution to the cultural 
life of our country" which the university could 
make. 

(13) Some American "open access" systems rLquire 
on-campus study. 
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some 'distance' teadfiing fnethcKU» with no 
unavoidable requirement for face»to*faee 
contact, can never ensure that the exception 
nal student haa ever even opened a book, 
nor doM it mattert provided that he paiset 
the set examinations. He or she would in the 
Open University have to be exceptionally 
gifted, learned, and arrogant, and, quite 
apart from the siunmer school requirement, 
remarkably prescient too, if he were to an- 
ticipate the quirks of course content upon 
which some assignments are based. 

• in the variety of tMching technologies 
through which learning is stimulated, from 
the conventional lecture, tutorial, or semi- 
nar, through directed or programmed read- 
ing, the performance of exercises with 
'feedbadc*, the use of television and radio, 
video-cassettes and sound*tapes, home expe- 
rimental kits, and project-work based in the 
student's home area, to on-the-jjb learning. 
The Open University makes formal use of 
all of these except the last, but relies heavily 
on 'distance' methods of teaching 

— Openness in the permitted purpose of tcarntntr, 
which may be vocational, or concerned only 
with the student's desire to improve his general 
standard of education or enhance his under- 
standing of the common culture, or to enable 
him to contribute to the development of a 
group or community to which he belongs, or 
take any one of a thousand ways to **self--fulfil- 
ment". In a sense, the university has no ulti- 
mate control over its students' aims in 
registering, but quite apart from the effects of 
the counselling or guidance it offers to students 
or potential students, the programmes it mounts 
and permits may manifest conscious or uncon- 
scious bias. At one extreme the university may 
have 'free programmes*' in which the student, 
albeit with guidance and subject to approval 
for credit, devises his own learning objectives 
and pattern ('*). At the other, the student may 



(14) The original inlenlion was thai ii should rely 
entirely on "distance" teaching, but a tutorial ele- 
ment was inserted very early in the university's 
life to give students some facc-to-face support. The 
university also provides counselling to students to 
help them with the special difficulties of home 
study and with their choice of courses. Home study 
demands a degree of self-reliance not always re- 
quired by traditional institutions; this is a major 
reason why the university was very wary of 
lowering the age of admission from 21 to 18 except 
on an experimental basis for a limited number of 
students. 

(15) As in the Empire State University experiment in 
New York. 
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have to choMe between a limited number of 
coursM mounted by the unlveriity, many of 
whidi may have little direct relevance to the 
vocational, community or personal ambitions of 
applicanta, but refleet the belief of Mademica 
in the value of learning for ita own sake. 

— Openness in apt of ftudent entry, which could 
have a lower age»limit or an upper, or both. 
The British Open University had an original 
lower limit of 21, since reduced to 18 for 500 
students a year, and no upper limit, thus making 
some contribution to the mitigation of inter- 
generational Inequality in education — a form 
of inequality often neglected (^*). 

— Openness in area of ptrmitied student registri^ 
tion, which might have no limits save those 
imposed by mutual linguistic incomprehension, 
be international but restricted, national or 
limited to defined areas within a country. The 
limits imposed stem not just from the tedino- 
logy adopted (for example the use of national, 
regional, or local television channels) and 
linguistic compatibility, but also from the nor- 
mal difficulties in institutional and above all 
international collaboration. To take an example 
which may not be entirely imaginary, an 
"open" system of higher education in Belgium 
based on British Open University principles 
could only work effectively and economically if 
there were close co-operation between that 
country and its neighbours, and its institutions 
and theirs. The relevance of this factor 
to our theme is that *'open" systems may 
factor to our theme is that "open" systems may 
prove a powerful force in the eradication or 
tempering of differing national or regional 
patterns of higher education, or at least for the 
establishment of transferability of "credit" 
between them. The British Open University, 
with its headquarters in central southern 
England, not only serves students in Scotland 
too (as well as the rest of the United Kingdom), 
but has organised its degrees on a pattern more 
akin to the Scottish than the English (^^). 



(16) Open University students are in fact drawn from 
every af* group over 21. although there is of 
cour!«e ( nly a small proportion from the most 
elderly groups. 

(17) Six "credits" are required for a degree, and eight 
for a degree with honours Each "credit" should take 
on average about 320—340 hours of student work. 
Two are thus broadly the equivalent of a year's 
study at a conventional British university. Thus 
the Oi>en University systeni is closely akin to the 
traditional Scottish university pattern, where 
students take thiee years to a degree and one more 
year to adiieve honours. 
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The concept of a univtriity 



The predominance of the middte-clatf 



Even when we can attadi a specific meaning to 
the word ''open'*, we may still have to ask what is 
a ''university'*. The question may Mem to some to 
be one to whid> we all know the answer, even if 
we cannot formulate it clearly. For others it may 
evoke echoes of the theoretical debate from 
Newman onwards. My purpose in asking it is, 
however, merely to draw attention to problems 
attaching to the role of "open universities** within 
the total education system of one co* ntry. Even 
within Britain, it is not unknown for Englishmen 
to criticise the standard of Open University '*foun- 
dation**, or first year courses, and for them to be 
defended on theg;*ound& that their standard is com- 
parable to that of the first year of Scottish de- 
grees More seriously, Tyrrell Burgess, in a 
well-known attack on the Open University, sug- 
gested that its failure to attract or to cater for 
what he regarded as the desirable proportion of 
working-class students was attributable primarily 
to its being a untveritty — in the British sense of 
the word(**). Burgess was not writing simply about 
academic standards, nor about the place of 
established and traditional academical disciplines 
in teaching as well as research, nor even about the 
unwillingness of the Opet University to run its 
own preparatory courses, at below normal univer- 
sity level. Professor Martin Trow, of the Universi- 
ty of California, sought to defend the Open 
University against his strictures ('*); but he had 
himself three years earlier, in expanding C. A. R. 
Crosland's "binary'* policy, referred to "the status 
system of British higher education, a system of 
differential prestige and rewards that has strong 
historical roots, and is linkinl to and buttressi^d by 
the systems of prestige, power and wealth in the 
larger society" Burgess was suggesting that 
the mere adoption of the title "university " gave 
the Open University its place within these systems, 
orienting it towards academic standards and 
prestige and away from seeking to identify and 
meet the needs of the "disadvantaged" potential 
student, while at the sam<^ time alienating him 
from it. 



(18) The startmK point of wnivrtsity studies in Scot- 
land has tradUionally hrrn a littU* lower than in 
KnKland <m eonsrqurnio partly of a different 
patK^rn of srhool leaving examinations), but the 
final standard is the samiv 

(19) \»Mr .Socirfi/, 21 April ^^2, rej rintrd in Kducation 
m (jfvat liritain and Irvlam , ed. Bell. Fowler. 
I.ittle. UoutlcdKo and KeKan Paul, London. 1973, 
p 

(20) Sew Society, 4 May 1972. 

(21) lliuhvr Education Hr\ ieu\ 2 (!) 1969, pp 27 43. 
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BurgMs' attack accaiioned an adverse reaction 
within the Open University. Many members of its 
staff were not only dedicated to the ideal of 
drawing into higher education those who had 
hitherto ^missed out^'t but had made personal 
efforts to help individual students who found 
difficulties with its courses. As many believed 
that the university should make greater efforts to 
recruit ''working-class** students, whether through 
better publicity or through the trade unions. The 
fact remained that whilo precise statistics wer«* 
and aie hard to come by (how does one categorise 
'^housewives* by social class?), the university's 
students were predominantly in middle-class occu- 
pations ("). The Vice-Chancellor has pointed out 
that students of traditional universities in Britain 
are normally classified by their father's occupa- 
tion, not their own, and that if this classification 
is applied to the students of the Open University, 
it probably has a higher proportion of "working- 
class" students than any British university ("). But 
this is merely to demonstrate that the Open Uni- 
versity conjirmi social movement, not that it 
originates it. It does not suggest that the university 
is making a major contribution to the achievement 
of more equal opportunity for the ''disadvantaged", 
if the majority of them are assumed to have 
dropped out of education even before successfully 
completing a full course of secondary education, 
in the normal international meaning of that 
phrase ("). The gap between the formal learning 
level of those who left school at 14 or 15 perhaps 
with an even lower level of learning attainment 
than that age would suggest, and the "foundation 
level" requirements of the Open University, is very 
wide. It is possible to detect occasional resentment 



(22) The lar^esl Kroup of all are teachers, with a teach- 
inK certificate but no degree. This xeems to be 
explicable by three factors: (i) teachers know of 
the existence of the Open !Jniver.sity, whilr other 
Kroiips may not; (ii) they art- the only ^^nnl\^ in 
Hntain who are paid a specific sum m addition 
to their normal salary if they have decree; (ui) the 
Olx*n University operates a system of "credit 
exemptions" in resj>ert of prior study at hiKher 
education level, which has the effect of allowing 
teachers to rrsich a degree by studying for only 3 
rather than 6 credits. 

(23) For the Vice-Chancellor s own account of the early 
years of th» Open University, see his three annual 
reports, puhlislied by the Open UniviMsity: The 
varly drvvlojwient of the Open Vnworsity (1072). 
The first tvaching year af the Op"n Vn\vcr%M]i 
(1973). and He;>orf of the Vice-Chanf'vlUyr 1072 
(1074). 

(24) i.e. up to the age of 18 and the standard of the 
school leavmg examination. 
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at this among ttudenU with this background who 
have regiatered. But the great majority of the 
group ieem either not to have heard of the Open 
University or to aiaume automatically that it is 
not for them. 



Social fesponjibiltty v. academic respectability 

The Open University has set its face against 
running its own preparatory courses of below 
normal higher education level, although it has 
given guidance to others willing to run them for 
it. This points to a problem with the definition of 
'^higher education" which parallels that to be 
found with "university". In England it would be 
odd to describe a college as an ^'institution of 
higher education" unless the great bulk of its wo; k 
were at a level more advanced than General Cer- 
tificate of Education "A" Level, The exit level of 
some courses might be higher than this, but that is 
not in point. Even courses normally accounted to be 
"courses of higher education" may earn a suspi- 
cious glance ("). The Open University, in its credit 
exemptions policy, does not recognise the whole 
period of study for cither the Higher National 
Diploma or the Higher National Certificate as at 
higher education level, even though the entry 
point to each is the equivalent of GCE "A" l^vel. 
The total entry requirement for such courses is 
less than for a university degree ('^). It is interest- 
ing that the Open University, while having itself 
no formal entry qualification, here pays due defe- 
rence to that for the degree in other universities 
as the only true test of work of higher education 
standard. No self-respecting university would 
undertake tuition for a qualification lower than 
that of the first degree (although once they did 
and may still, through extra-mural departments, 
teach for no qualification at all). Neither does the 
Open University (*^). 



(25) Mjiny In the universities have little knowlcdKe of 
courses In the public sector of education, and 
especially of those which postulate the ordinary 
national certificate or diploma (a technician quali- 
fication) as the entry requirement, rather than the 
deneral Certificate of Education, advanced level, 
almost universally used by the universities. 

(28) As an alternative to the ONC or OND (No. 25 
above), students may have 4 GCE subjects, one of 
them at advanced level; the university ba.sic re- 
quirement is 5 GCE subjects with 2 at advanced 
level. 

(27) Some other institutions in the public sector of 
education do run preparatory courses for potential 
Open University students, and the Open Univer- 
sity itself has not finally ruled out of court the 
notion that it might run lower level courses. 



That the Open University hat neither mounted 
maiiive publicity ctmpaigns beamed at the 
"working claia", nor has run its own preparatory 
courses, are phenomena partly explicable by lade 
of finance. But that this ii not the whole explana- 
tion is revealed by the concern of the university 
for academic respectability in the eyes of its uni- 
versity peers A perfectly proper concern that 
its degrees should not be adjuged inferior to 
others underlies this; were this to happen, its suc- 
cessful students would be the sufferers. Yet some 
living in other societies or familiar with other 
education systems might think that that concern 
has been carried to unrealistic lengths. Surely 
no-one would undervalue its degrees if it had built 
up to degree work slowly, first running prepara- 
tory and diploma courses? The answer is in part 
that in Britain it might have found mudi greater 
difficulty in recruiting academics able to dcvif«» 
degree courses if it had begun in this way; the 
calibre of its early recruits was a great step to- 
wards academic acceptability (^). In part it lies 
in that inferior status whidi is accorded to those 
lower down the ladder wherever "the ladder con- 
cept" is applied in British higher education, and 
to whidi Crosland ref .i «*ed in his Woolwich speech 
in 1985 (»*). Of this Martin Trow wrote; "The very 
oddness, to the American ear, of such assertions . . . 
hints at the profound differences which underlie 
our respective conceptions of higher education. 
And it points ... to the differing patterns of class 
and political relations the two societies which 
shape their conceptions of education" 



How "open'' in practice? 

We are then brought back to the question of 
"openness'*. The Open University opted for a form 
of what I have called "neutral open access" (with 
now a rejection of some SO*'* of applicants, largely 
because of an overall "numerus clausus" imposed 
by the government, but perhaps presenting the 
opportunity or the temptation of "counselling out" 
some would-be students, in the more popular dis- 
ciplines). At thi* same time, it opted for great 
openness in the location of learning, in the permit- 
ted period of learning, and in the variety of 
teaching technologies through which learning is 
stimulated — but not in the rt-quired form of 



(28) .See for example the Vice-Chancellor's reports (No. 

23 above) e?5i>eciaUy The early development of the 

Open University, pp 117—122. 
(23) Op. l it No, 28 above, pp 9- 20. 

(30) See No. 1 above. 

(31) I.oc. cit. No. 21 above. 
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iMrningi experience. StudenU are examined by a 
form of objective testing (''computer-marked 
aisignmenti**), by eiaay or project work ("t)!^or* 
marked aMignmenta"*), by formal examin. n 
papers at the end of eadi course, and sometimes by 
assessment of their performance at summer school 
too; the combination demands a study and some 
mastery of the course materials provided, devalu- 
ing other forms of relevant learning, including 
''life experience**. While some effort is made to 
respond to external demand for courses, most 
courses of the Open University have been con- 
ceived internally, by the academics; it is thus no 
more '*open'' in terms of the permitted purpose of 
learning than most British universities. It origin- 
ally opted for total openness in the age of student 
entry at the upper end, but not at the lower, so 
that it was not in direct competition for students 
with other universities and could not be seen as 
the receptacle for their rejected applicants. Each 
of these choices was compatible with the early 
achievement of academic acceptability, provided 
that academic standards were and were seen to 
be maintained. Either the validation through 
examination of learning other than through study 
of the university's own teaching materials, or the 
admission of "free programmes", or a welcome to 
all applicants aged over 18, might have made such 
acceptability welUnigh Impossible of attainment. 
•'Positive open access", in the sense defined above 
would have made it mudi more difficult 



The importance oj institutional autonomy 

Institutionally, the Open University had to be 
separate from other institutions of higher educa- 
tion and independent of direct public control 
Since it was '^compensatory" in conception, it must 
be a university, seen to be the academic equal of 
other b.iiversities (or as one of its proficnitors 
calli^d It, '^the Oxbridge of the Air"). In theory, an 
existing university could have mothered it, devel- 
oping towards the "comprehensive" concept, but 
none was likely to take so odd and complex a 
fledgeling to its bosom. In any event, such an ar- 
rangement would have had the smack of academic 
tutelage and of inferior status. The coincidence of 
autonomy and of academic respectability is one of 
the articles of faith of British higher education. 
That it is peculiarly British is apparent from the 
innocent suggestion of an American in an other- 
wise perceptive critique of the Open University {'*). 



(32) Spit/.b<*rg. Irving J., Jr.: The Open University: a 
cntiquf u report to the Institute of Current World 
Affairs. New York, (1972). 



He ftdvocatet the appointment of ^'Uiree-qutrt^r 
time'' directora of study centres. Each director 
could be attached to Uie institution hMting the 
study centre and teach there as well as play both 
tutorial and counselling roles within the frame- 
work of the Open University. The university's 2S0 
study centres are almost all on the premises of 
public sector, i. e. non*university, Institutions. 250 
joint appointments, ea<h requiring the co-operation 
of one of the 122 local education authorities or 
their equivalents existing even after local govern- 
ment reorganisation C), would not only be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrange, but would create art 
indissoluble link between the Open University 
and the public sector. Sadly, but undoubtedly, 
many might see this as a mark of inff^rior status. 
To them, and they seem to include students, it is 
its standing as an autonomous university that is 
part of the Open University's attraction. 



Conctujions 

Despite a11 this, the Open University is undoubt- 
edly already making a mark on the rest of the 
British education system. Its materials are becom- 
ing widely used in other institutions, notably the 
colleges of educ&tion; but also the universities. 
Their high standards stemming from the care and 
time which has of necessity to be put into the 
preparation of published material, as opposed to 
the ephemeral lecture or seminar, may contribute 
to a general improvement in teaching standards in 
higher education. Above all, this use, and the 
Open University's own system of giving 'credit 
exemptions" for previous study at higher educa- 
tion level, has raised in an acute form the question 
of transferability of credit for study between ins- 
titutions. On the one hand, double study of the 
same material for credit from two different insti- 
tutions must be avoided. On the other, students 
should not have to begin again at the beginning if 
they change institutions, wishing to build higher 
level studies upon a qualification already achieved. 
It is as well that the Open University has raised 
this question, since it must in any event besolviKl if 
the proposed Diploma in Higher Education, a 
two-year course, is to be integrated with the 
traditional British degree structure, if we are to 
move to a comprehensive and varied, but essenti- 
ally united, system of higher education and if steps 



(33) Ixx:al government in England and Wales outside 
London is reorganised on 1 April 1974. and in 
Scotland a year later. The number of local educa- 
tion authorities will be sharply reduced. 
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art to bt Uken to embody the "recurrent" prin- 
ciple in educational policy and practice. 

The success of the Open University would have 
been impossible without the expertise of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in the production 
of high quality sound and visual materials. Other 
countries thinking of introducing a similar system 
should note the very high resource cost of dupli- 
cating national broadcasting facilities and the near 
Impossibility of generating rapidly an expertise 
equivalent to that resident in national broad- 
casting agencies. 

To sum up, the role of open universities In the 
reform of higher education will depend upon the 



nature of the existing iyittm, the typf^ of open 
university developed, thk objectives of reform, and 
the degrtt to whidi it is dtttred to integrate the 
new institution with the existing system. Lessons 
can only be learnt from a study of tha British 
Opr- University or of the University Without 
Walls, or of the work of the City University of 
New York, if the functions and the procedures c! 
these Institutions are studied within the context 
of the national or state systems within which they 
have a place. Sudi a major study of open univer- 
sities and their role will require the resources of 
a major international agency. Until it exists 
countries considering additions of this kind to their 
own educational provision would be well advised 
to prc^eed with caution. 



PLANNING FOR EFFICIENCY 

Planning and efficiency In higher education 

by F. CARTER, 
University of Lancaster. 



Defining "higher education'' 

Perhaps it will be well to begin by defining what 
we arc talking about, for there is, of course, no 
universally valid definition of ''higher education". 
The Carnegie Commission defines it institutionally, 
as "academic or occupational programmes on a 
college or university campus or in campus substi- 
tute institutions such as the 'open university* 
distinguishing it from •^further education", which 
comprises "quasi-academic and non-academic pro* 
grammes involved in training specific skills through 
industry, the military and other institutions" (*). 
This distinction, however, is imprecise unless one 
can give a clear meaning to the word "academic"; 
and if one supposes that this word haji to be 
defined by reference to what is commonly done in 
colleges and universities, the definitions become 
trivial. The problem is, of course, that institutions 
which certainly belong to higher education, such 



(1) Final report, 1973, p. 5, 



as universities, are involved in training specific 
skills, so that there is no possibility of a simple 
definition based on a distinction between general 
education and specific training; whi!e skills which 
in some countries are taught within industry are 
in other countries taught by separate colleges, so 
that if one defines higher education as "what uni- 
versities and colleges do" (for those who have left 
school) the definition will have a different effect 
in different countries. 

Nevertheless, let us for the present purpose accept 
"what universities and colleges do*' as a sufficient 
definition, because this institutional basis is the 
easiest to relate to planning at a national or state 
level. In all countries higher education in univer- 
sities and colleges is critically dependent on go- 
vernment finance, even though it may include 
nominally private institutions with their own 
endowments. Therefore decisions about "how 
much", "how distributed", "subject to what condi- 
tions" have to be made; and these are elementary 
plaMning decisions. 
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Ccmiptieotftmt in fht cmnpti of ^plmnint^ and 

One difficulty about dijcusiing plantilng and effi-^ 
ciency U thai these words are asaunied to be 
fe pre sen tatlve of good thingi: that it, we auto-* 
matically auppoae that planning it better than 
chaM, and efficiency better than inefficiency. 

Hence discussion has centred on problems swh as 
the methods of planning, and the criteria by 
which efficiency can be Judged: and it quldcly 
becomes concern^xl with detail^ and particularly 
with those details which cm be related to some 
form of measurement, so that we can devise an 
index of efficiency whose value is to be maxintised. 
Now of course I do not want to say anything 
against most of the elementary ways of imprDvlng 
efficiency by better planni;^? of parts of thi sys- 
tem or p^rts of institutions within it. For In- 
stance, one should not install heating systems 
which a^^e inherently wasteful, unless it can be 
shown that the compensating gain from their 
ini'- cheapness is an adequate reason: one shotilc 
not set the ratio of an academic to other staff at ; 
level which causes scarce academic staff to do a lot 
of secretarial or tiMi)nical jobs which cjuldbadone 
both better and more cheaply by others: one should 
not design a national %y&l^m of higher education 
so that those who wane two years of higher edu- 
cation are forced to take three. But we must not, 
in our attention to detail, ignore some very real 
complications in the concepts of "planning" and 
"efficiency". 

Those complications can be expressed in various 
ways: 

— The planning of partial systems does not ne- 
cessarily improve ihe overall system. 

— Attention to partial measures of efficiency may 
lead to a loss in overall efficiency in achieving 
desired objects. 

— Analysis ba.scd on the representation of desiri^d 
objects by inadequate proxies may be mislead- 
ing. 

— Analysis which ignores uncertainty, and the 
intrusion of unexpected exogenous factors, will 
give the i^ronK answers m » system which is 
subject to uncertainty and unexpected in* fu- 
sion. 

— A tidy mec) anistic analysis, thouj^h attractu " 
to the administrative mind, will give rr.islead- 
ing results when applit^ to human systems. 
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It fSy In fMty neecsMry to remember Smerson*s 
remark^ ""For everything you galn^ you iMe som^ 
thing else**. The pursuit of good planning and 
high efficiency, in any context other than a pro- 
perly defined total system, wlU lead to lones: to 
the words ^'planning'* and ''effickmcy** are not^ in 
many of their uses, to be regarded as unequivocal- 
ly good. Indeed, it is customary in the Western 
advanced countriea to recognise this, by asserting 
the merits of a "'iTree enterprise system" ss against 
the disadvantages of centrally planned economies. 
This does not, however, inhibit the lovers of free 
enterprise from engaging in detailed portiai plan- 
nirg of an activity like education. 



Objectives 0/ the higher educattv-^n syftem; 
complexity and conjiict 

The tC'tal system of highier education is of course 
part of larger systems, which transmit to it from 
time to time various demands and perturoaiions. 
But it has a f:^irly clear identity and set of pur- 
po^ of its own, so it is a valid subject for analysis. 
This analysis should begin from a definition of 
objectives, and here again I call on the Carnegie 
Conrmission's final report, ^ven though the for- 
mulation is clearly influenced by current American 
problems (^. 

"... We believe ... the major purposes for the 
total system of higher education in the period 
ai'^ead (to be): 

Advancing the intellectual and professional capa- 
city of individual students within a const* uctive 
campus environment; 

Enhancing human capability in society ;t large 
through training, research and service; 

Increasing social justice through greater equality 
of opportunity to obtain an advcncei education; 

Advancing learning for its own saKo through 
science, scholarship, and t^ie creative arts; and for 
the sake of public interest and consumption; 

Evaluating society, for the benefit of its self re- 
newal, through individual scholarship and pci sua- 
sion/* 

This list is perhaps not complete: one mijijht add — 
"Retaming for society a record and appreciation 



(2) Final report, p .26, 
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of iti own put Intellectual and creative adUeve- 
menta, so that tucceeding generation! may '/lave 
acmti to theM achlevemmta/' 

Thla la not a llat of • objectively becauae the tub* 
lectiona are not homogeneoua; there are in fact 
at leaat 16 implied objectivea, such aa: 

— Enhancing capability through training; 

— Enhancing capability through reiitarch; 

— Enhancing capability through service. 

TlT.e»e in turn are the ihort titl^rs complex 
groups: the second, for instance, includes both re* 
seardi on the true text of Beowulf and reaeardi on 
the secretions of the gut of the African locust. This 
complexity means that there are great difficulties 
about d/»vising measures of performance in obtain- 
ing the objectives. Success in enhancing human 
capability by research 01 the gut of the African 
locust can be rvaluated, at least on some qualita- 
tive scale sudt as Nil, Slight, Moderate, Distin- 
guished. Success in enhancing human capability 
by research of all kinds can hard'y be given any 
measure of performance at all, except rough sub- 
jective judgement by an individual or committee. 



The need for a balanced performance 

The 16 groups of objectives conflict with each 
other in various ways. They arc competitors for 
scarce resources )f money or ability. This is evi- 
dent as between teaching and research (even though 
these may also reinforce each other), but the same 
conflict arises rerKaiediy: for Instance, expensive 
remedial programmes can enhance performance 
on "improving social justice", but their use of 
re^urces may impair performance on "advancing 
the capacity of students*' bccaus*^ fewer students 
can be tiiught. An ;^lite sysiem (accepting only stu- 
dents of high ability) performs well on ''advancing 
learning for its own sake", but at the cost of a 
low score for 'increasing social justice". These 
conflicts cannot be made to disappear, and we 
must face up to them. What they imply is that, in 
addition to performance criteia for individual ob- 
jectives, we shall require a concept of a desired 
balance of performance as between the objectives. 
For instance, tho present moves in Britain to de- 
velop first degree education in polytechnics and 
other colleges, which do little research, rather than 
in universities, which operate cn an assumption 
that a considerable part of the time of academic 
staff will be spent on rest^arch, coiresjond to a 
change of \\v\\ in fjovernment about the desired 
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balance of performanct* The lystem ts being asked 
Cor relatively more teaching, and relatively leaa 
researcn. 

Let me iummar!f;e what I have Juat been aayinc 

thus: 

Higher education is a $y8tem with multiple objec- 
tivei from which a balanced per/ortmince is desired. 



The operational iuh-eyiteme 

Now within the total system we can distinguish 
various sub-systems which are different aspects of 
the operation of higher education, such as: 

The itud^m flow syetem. This has to be related on 
the input side to certain facta about the output 
from the schools, the desire to enter higher edu- 
f^ation, and the ability to jump whatever obstacles 
are put in the way of those desiring to enter. On 
the output side it requires a partial relation to 
manpower requirements: for instance, it is usual 
for a country to control the flow through medical 
education with reference to some estimate of the 
required number of doctors. But, since manpower 
estirnates are subject to great uncertainty, and 
since many occupations ca!l for general qualities 
developed in higher education rather than precise 
training, the output requirement provides only 
relatively weak conditions to guide the shape of 
the system. The »tudent flow system is in many 
countries more influenced by the Input — i.e. the 
numbers of students coming forward, and their 
choice of courses — than by the output require- 
ment. 

The T.taff system. The distinctive part of this is 
academic staff, since other grades of staff (por- 
ters, v^r^Uries, technicians, cooks) are best con- 
si^iered as a small part of a national market for 
these occupations. But academic staff are special 
1.0 universities and colleges, and furthermore the 
inflow is closely related to particular kinds of out- 
put (e.g. Ph. D.fl) from the student flow system. 
Unless there are dianges of quality or method, it 
is not possible to expand higher education more 
rapidly than is allowed by the inflow of teadiers 
of required qualifications. On the other hand, since 
these qualifier lions can commonly be used in other 
occupations, higher cxlucation can be expanded 
more slowly than the available supply of teachtTs, 
or can be conti acled. 

The physical plant system. That is, ♦jaching build- 
ings, residences, equipment in laboratories and so 
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on. Thii CM Mt Jlmlta on what can be done by the 
other lyatemi; but, more uiually* the utilisation of 
physical plant ii well below the attainable maxi- 
mum« io that expansion can be achieved (at Mme 
Inconvenience) by more intensive use. However, 
within the toUl of physical plant there may be 
particular ''bottlcnedcs'* ~ facilities which cannot 
be \x9^ more fuUy, and therefore limit or distort 
other activities* 

The reikufch iyiiem. This can be conceived as 
having certain e>.ogenous demands (e.g. areas of 
applied research which are plainly of national in* 
terest ~ the development of tracked hovercraft is 
an example): while it is ab;^ influenced by some 
institutional influences within highv^r education 
(eg. the desire of Ph. D siudents to find some- 
thing "original" to research about), and by the 
motive of curiosity, which may be quite unrelated 
to any appare^^it usefulness of the research. Fu*" 
thermore, the effectiveness of the research syfAem 
in meeting its objectives is related to its freedom 

— thfit is, the ability to set off in new directions 
in obedience to the notive of curiosity, without 
having to convince others that the curiosity is 
justified. Hence the planning of other sub-systems 

— ^leoisions about buildings, finance, manpower — 
may inhibit the proper working of the research 
sub-systems. 

The finance $y$t€m. This is the method, different 
in different countries, by which the main budge- 
tary decisions are made. In Britain, for instance, 
the university system is financed by quL*>quennial 
block grants, within which institutions have vir- 
tually complete freedom to decide the balance of 
their activities: except that buildings are separa- 
tely financed, and must be separately and indivi- 
dually justified. This creates a possibility of mal- 
adjustment between the physical plant system 
and the student, staff and research systems: a 
university "nay have budgetary freedom to t?xpand, 
hut no br.ildings to expand into, or it may have 
been jcaled building.^ but no funds to use them, 
or it may find itself with the wron^ sort of build- 
ings. These maladjustments have in fact often oc- 
curred. 



Efficiency: the need for an overall view 

Evidently these systems are interrelated; it is no 
use optimising one, and hoping that the rest will 
be able to work satisfactorily. Wc can say that: 

The problem of efficiency in higher education is a 
problem of harmonious xnierrelaiion of its opera- 
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tkmal iub-iyii9m$, in r ttotton to the d9iif$d ba* 
lancf d P€f fwmanct of the muUipU ob/t ctitits. 

Now any actual higher education system is likely 
to have considerah!e administrative complexity: 
that ia, it will consist of many different institutiv'>na, 
controlling fxKlies, planners. Not all the systi.ma 
will be fub^>ect t^i an overall plan; indeed, the de- 
centralisation of decisions may b*^ taken a long 
way, because of the belief that a Girled tPiponim 
is better in an uncertain world or because it is 
thought that particular activities wil? thrive beat if 
allowed considerable freedom of development. 

Now the British system is unsymmetrical, with an 
^'autonomous'* part, the universities, controlled 
mainly by money and making thi:*^r own decisions 
about students, research lind staffing levels, and a 
**controUed" part in which many key decisions go 
back to the local authorities or the Department of 
Education and Science. It is easy see that, 
though the size of the different elements of the 
system can be determined at the top by the mo« 
ney decisic ns, the overall research and student 
flow systt^'ts will either be unplanned or will 
have to be planned by the controlled part reacting 
to the decisions of the autonomous part. For in- 
stance, if the universities, in the exercise of their 
freedom, decide to provide places to train (r<«y) 
;«ccountants aden/in^e to meet the entire national 
demand, the polytechnics are faced with the choice 
— either pull out of accountancy training, or 
Compete v/ith the universities and thus ensure 
that there wili be an excess of places. The advan- 
tage thus gi/en to the autonomous sector creates 
stresses, and demands that the autonomy should 
bo removed — that there should be a national plan 
for accountancy education, with the universities 
doing an assigned share, but no more. The impli- 
cations of such a plan, however, are that wisdom 
about the nature and scale of each course (and 
each piece of research) can be concentrated at the 
centre. Many people would deny this, and would 
see in the innovative freedom given to separate 
institutions a benefit which far outweighs the pos- 
sible loss from untidy planning. 

The British system in fact lies between two ex- 
tremes, one in which all significant decisions about 
students, courses, research ani staffing are centra- 
lised — and one in which >ly the money deci- 
sion is centralised. 

The former is better able to use resources econo- 
mically to rreel known jbjectives. but less weli 
able to innovate and adapt, because adaptation in- 
volves a major char of direction at the centre. 
The latter produces wastes and muddles, but finds 
it easy to innovate: only a single institution need 
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tUk Itt reputation on Uie innovation, and othcrt 
can )oln in it lattr il it ia M«n to b« fr<ng well. 
The design of an optimum iyitem involvetajudge- 
mmt about the relative importance of economy of 
current operation, and adaptation to an unknown 
future. If one believet that uneerUinty is increaa- 
in( ("things are changing faster than they used 
to") it would be logical to incr(>ase autonomy in 
the system. 

There are many other possibie deductions from the 
approach I have been outlining. What I have been 



trying to do in this paper is to persuade you of 
the benefiU of a way of thinking, namely a study 
of the toUl system in all its aspects and in rela* 
Uon to all its objectives. The total system is not a 
machine, but a r«Mtiv« organian living in a chang- 
ing and uncertain world. To look at the effi- 
ciency of only port of its operation is like trying to 
develop the brain while the body goes sick. We 
have to keep before us, at all times, the idea of 
the whole organism, with its varied (and compe- 
ting) objectives and the balance of its overall per- 
formance. 



Planning higher education at the sectoral level: 

with special reference to higher education costs in Britain 



by D. VERRY, 

The London Sdiool of Economics and Political 
Science. 



introduction 

This paper discusses some of the problems of 
planning for the higher educational system as a 
whole. This sectoral approach is contrasted with 
the growing body of studies which focus on the 
possibilities of securing greater efficiency in higher 
education by improved management at the insti- 
tutional level. It is argued that some confusion is 
caused by the failure to recognise that sectoral 
and institutional planning are essentially different 
exorcises. Institutional studies should not claim 
too broad a significance for their findings while 
sectoral studies should not exaggerate their rele- 
vance for the internal planning of particular in- 
stitutions. 

Section I is concerned with the general problems 
confronting those with responsibility for planning 
the expansion of higher education — the questions 
they must ask and the type of information required 
lo answer them. Section 11 describes and presents 
some illustrative results from a Mudy of university 
costs in the UK conducted at the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Unit of the London School of Eco- 



nomics. In Section III some general conclusions 
are drawn and suggestions made as to the type of 
data we will have to collect in the future if sectoral 
studies are to achieve more fully their potential 
usefulness. 



Problems of planning higher education 

A famous and widely used economic text book in- 
troduces the subject by reducing the fundamental 
problems of economic organisation to three simple 
interdependent questioris: What? How? and For 
Whom? i.e. what commodities shall be produced? 
(and in what quantities?), how shall they be pro- 
duced? (with what resources, technology etc.?), and 
for whom shall they be produced? (how shall the 
total output be distributed?) With scarce resour- 
ces, the problems confronting a government de* 
partment or agency (the Department of Education 
and Science or the University Grants Committee) 
with responsibility for higher education are for- 
mally similar to the economic problems of society 
as a whole. 
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It we are not prepared to let the unaided work* 
ingi of the price eytten! lolve Uieae problems, Uie 
planning agency must decide what the higher 
education lystem is to produce over the planning 
period (the level and mix of Its outputs), how this 
production should be organised and who should 
get the benefits. Here, like the economic text book 
(at least until recent times), we concentrate on the 
firat two problems, the '*what" and "how" of pro- 
duction. The diitributional problem, whid> in edu- 
cation will usually reduce to questions of diffe- 
rential rates of student support, is largely a poli- 
tical question although the assessment of the re- 
distributive effects of alternative approaches to 
educational finance is the proper concern of the 
econo^nist. 

Speaking formally the government should produce 
the level, mix and distribution of educational out- 
puts that maximises social welfare subject to its 
overall resource constraint and the behavioural 
and technical constraints of the economy. Equiva- 
lently we could require our government to expand 
(contract) each type of education until the rate of 
return from additional expenditure fell (rose) to 
the rate obtainable on the next best alternative 
investment. However I am sure that I do not need 
to convince practical educational administrators 
and plannets of the difficulties of applying such 
criteria, even if one believes (as I do) that their 
eventual implementation would be desirable. As 
we all know, educational planners currently inter- 
pret their brief as the setting and achievement of 
certain quantifiable targets, most often expressed 
in terms of student numbers or places, with little 
knowledge of, or concern for, except in a very 
broad and irrpressionistic sense, the implied rates 
of return or contributions to social welfare. Let 
us therefore accept this reality and consider the 
planner s problems in a more concrete form. The 
following seen\s a reasonably comprehensive and 
realistic list of the questions and decisions he will 
have to contend with: 

1. what should be the total increase over the plan- 
ning period in the number of full-time equiva- 
lent students? 

2 how should this total be distributed bx*tween 
subjects? 

3. how should the total be distributed by level? 
i. e. between ur.derjjraduates and postgraduates? 

4. how should the total bo distributed between 
full and part-time students? 
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5. how should the total be distributed between 
the different subsecton of the higher education 
systMi? For example, between the imiversltieSf 
polytechnics, colleges of education etc.? 

6. what should be the change, if any, in the level, 
and distribution by subject, of researdi in the 
higher education sector? 

7. are any new institutions needed? 

8. are any new departments needed within exist- 
ing institutions? New courses within existing 
departments? 

9. should the production of undergraduate teach- 
ing, postgraduate teadiing, and researdi con- 
tinue to bo diversified or could cost savings 
and/or quf.lity improvements be achieved by 
allowing (or requiring) some institutions or de- 
partments to specialise in undergraduate teach- 
ing and others in postgraduate teaching and/ 
or research? 

10. are current teadiing methods th^ «nost appro- 
priate for coping with the proposed expansion? 

Clearly questions 1 — 6 concern the ''what to pro- 
duce" problem and questions 7 — 10 are concerned 
with the "how to produce" problen i.e. how can 
a given set of outputs be produce<! at minimum 
cost? Question 10 is rather diffc *nt from the 
other questions in the second group because al- 
though still concerned with the minimum cost 
method of producing a given set of outputs it in- 
troduces the possibility of cost savings through 
ted^nical change, for example, through the large 
scale adoption of some combination of the new 
teaching media, and therefore raises the much 
broader problems of incentives for innovation, 
which on the whole are sadly lacking under the 
current system. 

Although some questions on this list (5, 7) are ob- 
viously inapplicable at the institutional level and 
in other cases (the overall growth rate, the distri- 
bution between subjects and levels) the choice of 
the institution is constrained by the requirement 
that the plans of individual institutions must in 
aggregate be consistent with sectoral targets, insti- 
tutional managers will be concerned, although at a 
lower level of aggregation, with some of the same 
general types of problem, notibly the production of 
given outputs at minimum cosrs as planners at the 
sectoral level. But we should not be misled by this 
formal similarity into believing that results from 
the two types of planning exercise are interchange- 
able. 
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Coat analyst 

We shall for the remainder of the paper concen- 
trate on the cost aspects of these planning ques- 
tions. It is clear that to answer our qu^tions fully 
it would be necessary to compare the benefits as 
well as the costs of alternative courses of action. 
However this is not to say that cost analysis on its 
own cannot be extremely useful to the planner. 
C!ost studies can indicate the feasible range of 
options that can be considered with a given budget 
constraint. They can indicate how great the bene- 
fits of one option would have to be to make it 
preferable to its next best alternative. And, if out- 
puts are specified exogenously, which is often the 
case, cost minimisation becomes an objective in its 
own right. 

Let us now try to be a bit more specific about the 
type of information that the planner requires from 
cost studies in order to allocate resources more ef- 
ficiently. In essence sudi studies attempt to provide 
information about the cost implications of the tech- 
nical relations of production in higher education — 
the relations between inputs and outputs. 
Knowledge of these technical relationships is 
of crucial importance. Policy-makers have ob- 
jectives, whidi are related to educational out- 
puts. However they cannot simply wish the out- 
puts into existence but must attempt to ensure 
their production by the correct use of the policy 
instruments at their disposal; namely the control 
(or some measure of control) that they have over 
the inputs structure. It follows that if they do not 
understand the process by whidi inputs are trans- 
formed into outputs they will not, except by 
diance, be able to produce the desired outcomes. 
In some cases it may be necessary to have direct 
knowledge of the production relations (to know 
the degree of substitutability between inputs for 
example) but for some questions it may be suffi- 
cient, or even more useful, to have this information 
expressed in cost terms. In case it is thought that 
undue emphasis is being placed on the technical 
aspects of the higher education system we give 
some examples of questions about the technology 
of educational production, expressed in cost terms, 
whidi the educational planner must be able to 
answer if he n to achieve his objectives at least 
cost: 

— how much, on average, does it cost to educate 
an undergraduate or postgraduate in a given 
subject? 

— is there an optimum size of department at which 
average costs are minimised? 



— is it dieaper to educate extra undergraduates 
or postgraduates in large, small or medium de- 
partments (institutions)? 

— is it dieaper to provide extra postgraduate or 
undergraduate teadting of a ^ven quality in 
departments with a strong researdi orientation 
or in departments whidi do little researdi? 

— * what is the effect on the quality of education 
received by students when cost savings are 
effected by reducing the staff-student ratio? 

— does the expansion of institutions or depart- 
ments lead to changes in the shares of diffe- 
rent inputs (academic staff, tedinical staff, se- 
cretarial and administrative staff, apparatus, 
equipment, libraries, etc.) in total costs? 

More generally we can say that educational plan- 
ners need three crucial types of information: 

— they need to know the level, and its variation 
with scale, of average costs; 

— they need to know the level, and its variation 
with scale, of marginal costs (the costs of addi- 
tional teadiing or researdi outputs); 

— they 'iieeu lo know whether there exist inter^ 
dependencies in production between different 
outputs (sometimes called joint s .|>ply effects). 

Broadly speaking there are two methods of trying 
to answer such questions about the production re- 
lations: 

— we can try to construct models of the relations 
between inputs and outputs on the basis of 
assumptions, knowledge of salary scales and 
other factor prices, intuition, the opinions ex- 
pressed by teachers and stud^its, etc.; 

— one can try to estimate the production relations 
using statistical (and econometric) tedmiques. 

Generally institutional studies follow the first ap- 
proadi while sectoral studies are more likely to 
adopt the second. Let us consider the implications 
of adopting the different approadies and try to 
decide which provides the appropriate cost infor- 
mation for planning at the sectoral level. 



The institutional v. the sectoral approach 

The first consequence of following the institutio- 
nal approach of constructing cost models for parti- 
cular institutions is, naturally enough, that if the 
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model it a good one it will necewarily hav^ to 
provide a descriptively accurate picture of the 
institution to whidi It pertains; the capacity of the 
institution or department under scrutiny, the de- 
gree of capacity utilisationp sizes of lecture halls, 
numbers of places in the library, the tastes and 
behaviour of its academic staff and many other 
relevant constraints. Let us now suppose that we 
are examining the relationship between teaching 
costs and student numbers (assuming for the mo- 
ment that we have managed to separate out re- 
seirdi costs). The detailed descriptive accuracy of 
the Institutional approadi will lead, for a given 
subject, to a relationship something like a "step- 
ped" cost function with "steps" or "jumps" occur- 
ring when lectures or classes have to be duplicated, 
either because this is deemed necessary on educa- 
tional grounds by the teadier or because some 
physical capacity limit has been reached. In be- 
tween these points the marginal cost of additional 
students is zero as they simply fill up spare places 
in already existing classes. Thus, for the subject to 
which our hypothetical cost functions refer, as 
student numbers in university X are expanded 
between points a and b no extra costs are incurred 
but at point h the addition uf a single student will 
cause an increase in total costs. In terms of ave- 
rage costs this implies a pattern of steadily failing 
average costs punctuated by sudden increases. 

If we follow the sectoral approach we take paired 
observations of cost and student numbers from de- 
partments in a cross-section of many institutions 
and use statistical techniques to find the line or 
curve that best fits these observations. Some insti- 
tutions (universities) will have higher actual costs 
and some lower, than indicated by this fitted func- 
tion. By constrast with the cost function for insti- 
tution X, additional students between points a and 
b do cause additions to total cost i.e. marginal cost 
is not zero. Similarly average costs vary smoothly 
over the range of observations including points 
such as, a, b, d, etc. which corresponded to discon- 
tinuities in the average cost pattern of universi- 
ty X. 

Now we must ask ourselves which is the relevant 
type of information for the planner of higher edu- 
cation at the sectoral level. The answer depends 
on the degree of coi.trol exercised by the centre 
(the planning agency) over Individual institutions. 
If the centre is to dictate eat±i departemcnt in 
each university how many extra studc.ts at each 
level it is to take then possibly it would require the 
type of detailed information that institution-based 
studies provide. 

But in the UK, the UGC does not exercise this 
degree of control over individual departpfionts. 



Therefore when cMting alternative educational 
strateffiet the planning agency must ask itself how 
it can produce a propOMd expandon of national 
student numbers at minimum cost* To answer this 
it needs to know how« if Ft all, marginal cost 
varies with scale. If, for example, the proposed ex- 
pansion were spread evenly between all depart- 
ments raising the average departmental size from 
a «f t to h then it cannot assume that this will cost 
nothing simply because in university X the expan- 
sion can take up spare capacity. Departments in 
different universities will have different con- 
straints, and hence ''jump points'* or steps in the^r 
cost functions will not occur at the same depart- 
mental sizes as in univenity X. What is needed is 
a marginal cost figure that reflects the fact that 
in some departments, sudh as in university X, the 
expansion can be met in a costless or near-costless 
manner while in departments in other universities 
classes m%y have to be duphcated, new staff hired 
etc., thereby increasing the total cost of that de* 
partment. This "average" level of marginal cost 
for any given scale is what we measure with our 
estimated cost function (more specifically with the 
first derivative of the estimated function) i.e. the 
estimated function provides information about the 
costs of an ''average'* or "typical" department and 
it is this type of information that must be used 
for national planning, not information about a 
particular and possibly unrepresentative depart- 
ment. 

Thus we would conclude that unless the planning 
agency is going to exercise detailed control at the 
departmental (or course) level the cost information 
it require? for planning educational expansion can 
only be obtained by applying statistical techniques 
to data corning from a cross-section of institutions. 



ESTIMATED CROSS-SECTION COST 
FUNCTIONS: A CASE STUDY 

The actual estimation of cross-section cost functions 
poses a host of conceptual, measurcrnont and sta- 
tistical problems. Of these the most fundamental 
and difficult is the problem of measuring and 
defining output. 

The question of what it is that a university pro- 
duces poses quite basic questions about the objec- 
ii ? function of the university, about the univer- 
sity's role in society, and about the relative weight 
that should be attached to the tastes and require- 
ments of the different participants, consumers, 
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and financen of hlf her edueation. However until 
output ii meaaured lomehow it ii impoaaibletotalk 
ietialbly about coeU (the coata of what?). It ahould 
be noted In paaaing that higher education ia not 
unique in poaing awkward problma of output 
meaaurement; how does one meaaure the output 
of the civU service, the health service, and banks? 
In our study we concentrate on the teadiing and 
research outputa of the university because some 
type of measurement is possible. This ignores the 
general social services dimension of university 
output, which include the socialisation, Kreening 
and sorting of studenta, the activities of university 
staff as consultants to governments, and as com- 
mentators on issues of social importwivce etc. There 
is no implication intended that these services are 
imimportant 



Measuring teadiing output 

As regards teaching outputs we follow tradition 
and measvirc the annual output of a university 
department by the number of undergraduate and 
postgraduate students enrolled. (Our measure is 
actually slightly better than this, being based on 
student load rather than a simple head count, thus 
allowing for cross-department teaching). It is of 
course clear that student number* cannot be re* 
garded in any fundamental sense as the *'true'' 
t aching output of the university. AU one can do 
is hope that they <%re a good proxy measure. In 
general student numbers are probably a reason^ 
able proxy although three basic shortcomings 
should be noted: 

— a student year measure takes no account of 
interdepartmental variations in the quality of 
teaching output; 

— a jtudcnt year measure assumes that a year 
spent by a student v.'ho subsequently drops oMt 
it equivalent to a year spent by an ultimately 
succe^ful student; 

— a student year measure of a department's out- 
put implies that, other things being equal, lon- 
ger degree courses are worth more than shorter 
courses. 



Measuring research output 

Researdi output we measured In tw^ alternative 
ways. The first method used was to make a count 
of the books and articles published by the depart- 
rnent's staff over a 2-year period which were then 



averaged to provide an annual publlcationa meaaure 
of the department'a reaMrch output The aecoml 
method used waa to take as an index of the re- 
search output of a department the annual hours 
spent on personal research by Ita aeademic staff 
(taken from a survey of the use of academic staff 
time). Of course research hours are strictly speak- 
ing an input rather than an output. Thia would 
make the measure inappropriata for doing cost- 
benefit studies of rneardi output, but if we are 
juat interested in making due allowance for re- 
seardi activity in order to measure more accurately 
teadiing coats, then using the hours spent on per* 
sonal research may be a good way o/ doing so. 

Although the designation by academic staff of a 
proportion of their time as being primarly devoted 
to personal research may itself be rather arbitrary, 
our method of taking these figures at face value 
and then using regression analysis to allow cova- 
riation of undergraduate numbers and postgraduate 
numbers and researdi hours to allocate marginal 
costs between the three types of output is less 
arbitrary than simply deducting some proportion 
of overall costs ; My, 30 •/•) which are thought to 
be attributable to research and treating the re- 
maining costs as if they were entirely attributable 
to teadiing. This latter method is usually used in 
institutional studies and perhaps it does no great 
harm as long as it is realised that if teadiing and 
research are Joint products then no unique allo- 
cation of total or average costs to the separate out- 
puts is possible and that any such allocation which 
is adopted must be arbitrary. 

It is clear that these measures of teadiing and re- 
search output are by no means ideal but this is 
not really a field where one can afford to wait 
until ideal measures are developed — the oroh* 
lems are so complex that the ideal may not be 
attaincble even in principle. What is called for, if 
research on costs and efficiency is to make any 
real progress, is a pragmatic approach which over 
time attempts to refine and improve approximate 
measures of output. Hopefully our measures of 
research output (publications, hours spent on per- 
sonal researdi) are a move in this direction. 



Estimated cost functions 

Usi;ig these output measures we have estimated 
cost functions at both the departmental L /el and 
the central university lev^l. The costs we are talk- 
ing about are the recurrent institutional costs in- 
curred in teaching and research. These fall short 
of the full social costs by the foregone earnings 
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cotU of iludenU (ill th^ caie of teaching) and the 
capital cost! of both teaching and retearchf which 
were omitted for lack of data. 

Table 1 ihowi the nxed aet-up coita and the mar- 
ginal coita of undergraduatei and postgraduates 
(i«e« the cost of additional undergraduates or post- 
graduates) for departmenta in six major subject 
groups. Table 2 shows fixed and marginal central 



cmU and Table 3 adda together marginal cMta at 
the departmental and cmtral levels to give the 
overall marginal coata of undergraduatea and poat- 
graduates in the six subject grou|Mi. Correapond- 
Ing average coata of undergraduatea and pMtgra* 
duatea cannot be derived because there is no un* 
ambiguous way of allocating fixed coata between 
undergraduate teaching, postgraduate teaching and 
research. 



TABLE I 

Fixtd and marginal rtcurrtnt departmental coitt (£) 





Arts 


Social 
sciences 


Maths 


Physical , 
sciences 


fiioJogical 
sciences 


Engineering 


Fixed (let-up) 


2,391 


9,309 


826 


1,995 


3,103 


6,203 


cost 


(1.692) 


(2.591) 


(3,212) 


(9,165) 


(2,550) 


(6.562) 


Marginal cost 


134 


133 


118 


243 


310 


441 


of under- 


(24) 


(22) 


(32) 


(74) 


(69) 


(68) 


graduates 














Marginal cost 


468 


620 


902 


1,533 


1,012 


1,049 


of post- 


(114) 


(110) 


(230) 


(288) 


(286) 


(161) 


graduates 















TABLE 2 

Fixed and marginal recurrent central coitJ (£) 



Fixed (set- 


MC arts-based 


MC science-based 


MC arts- based 


MC science-based 


up) cost 


undergraduates 


undergraduates 


postgraduates 


postgraduates 


113,694 


171 


235 


242 


564 


(16,674) 


(64) 


(40) 


(124) 


(141) 



TABLE 3 

Mar^rinai total (departmental plus central recurrent costs (£) 





ArU 


Social 

sciences 


Maths 


Physical 

sciences 


Biological 
sciences 


Engineering 


Total under- 
graduate MC 


305 


304 


353 


478 


545 


676 


Total post- 
graduate MC 


710 


862 


1,466 


2.097 


1.576 


1,613 


Ratii) (post- 
graduate MC/ 
under^iraduate MC) 


2.33 


2 84 


4.15 


4,39 


2,P9 


2.39 



Notos to tables: 

(1) Standard rrrors of estimated co-rffu lentn are shown in brackets, 

(2) All figures refer lo the atadcrni;: year 1968-60. They s<..)uld be increased by about 47^3 to be expressed in 
prices ruling at Jvily 1973. 
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The figures In the tables are estimated in linear 
coat (unctions of the form: 

C « a, + a,U + a,P + a^R 

where C » total recurrent departmental costs 
U » undergraduates (per department) 
P » postgraduates 
R SB annual hovers spent on personal 
research 



JmplicatiorxM 

This particular form of cost function has three im- 
portant implications: 

— economies of scale (falling average costs) arise 
solely from the constant term dp i.e. average 

costs fall with increases in departmental size 
because the fixed cost is spread over progressi- 
vely more and more units of output. 

— there is no optimum size of department (or uni- 
versity). Average costs fall indefinitely (ap- 
proaching marginal costs in the limit) and 
there is thus no reason for ever founding new 
departments. 

— because marginal costs are constant = MCU» 

MCP)it makes no difference (in cost terms) 

whether expanded student numbers are concen* 
trated in small, medium or large departments. 
(If marginal costs fall with scale then expan- 
sion should be located in larger departments.) 

These implications are restrictive but we have 
been unable to find conclusive evidence that more 
complex forms, allowing for eventually rising aver- 
age costs and non-constant marginal costs, fit the 
data better than the simple linear form. Nor did 
we find evidence that the marginal costs of one 
output were affected by the amounts of the o*her 
outputs being simultaneously produce.-^ (i v. in 
terms of the question we asked in part I we have 
been unable to show that extra postgraduate teach- 
ing is cheaper in departments where a lot of re- 
search is being done than in departments placing 
less emphasis on research or vice versa) (*). 

The main featurt*s that emerge from the tables are 
the relatively low fixed, or set-up, costs of depart- 



(l) Although this finding was contradicted by a sepa- 
rate analysis that showed hours spent on post- 
graduate teaching signif icuntly affect the amount 
of rc'soarch outfiut produced by a u<*partment. 



ments (and htnc« small tconomiei of scale effects) 
and the high postgraduate marginal costs, both in 
absolute terms» and relative to undergraduate 
marginal costs (the ratiM in Table 3 should be 
compared with the ratios used by the UGC for 
planning purposes, which vary between \ and 2, 
with arts^based subjecu at the lower end of the 
range and science-based subjects at the upper 
end). An interesting feature of the findings was 
that when the research hours variable was omitted 
set-up costs (economies of scale) at both the 
departmental and central levels were greater than 
when the research variable is included, contrary 
to what one might expect (i.e. one might think 
that the omission of research would («ad to under- 
estimates of economies of scale if larger depart- 
ments do more research relative to teaching than 
smaller departments — they do not). 



SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The general conclusion is that cross-section esti- 
mation is the most useful and appropriate techni- 
que for providing the information needed for 
improved educational planning at the sectoral 
level. This is not to say that institutional studies 
are without value. They can help to improve 
internal efficiency by providing administrators 
and departmental managers with great'^^ know- 
ledge of the workings of their own institution. 

Here we might digress briefly snd ask whether 
there is any incentive for efficiency improvements 
at the institutional level. If a given institution 
proves itself to be more efficient than the average 
in the sense of producing its given output more 
cheaply than ihe average institution, then it will 
want to know how it is going to be treated the 
next time funds are distributed. If it believes that 
any cost saving will simply lead to a reduction in 
the money it receives at the next grant allocation, 
it may "consume'* its improved efficiency in non- 
essential expenditure such as more expensive 
furniture, good football teams etc. Similarly we 
should ask» as a matter of urgency, whether there 
is any incentive for individual teachers in our 
institutions of higher learning to become more 
efficient, in particular to be innovative in their 
choice of teaching methods. 

Hut however useful or therapeutic such institutio- 
nal studies may be, it should be reco^niscii that 
there are some questions that they cannot answer 
simplv because! they provide information about the 
behaviour and characteristics of a particular insti- 
tution v/hereas we have argU(^ that a plann^M* 
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nctdi to know th« CMt behaviour of the avtragt 
iiiititution* To gtt thU ht rtqulrM not a iingle 
obwrvation of a univtrtlty «Mth defMirtmenU of a 
givtn tlM and given teaching and reaearch mix* 
but a range of obeervaUona of departmenta (teadi- 
ing a given lubject) of varying aiae and output mix. 
Thus the crosa^aection eatimation of coat and pro- 
duction relatione really ia indiapenaable for the 
rational planning of higher education. 

To finiah may I auggeat that a fruitful topic for 
difcusaion may be not whether such studies are 
worthwhile (unless anyone diaagrees violently 
with my caae) but how they might be Improved, 
and in particular what types of data are needed 
to Improve the reliability of the findings. I make 
some suggestions to begin the discussion: 

First, it seems to me that the most urgent require- 
ment Is for improved data on the quality of teach* 
ing outputs, i.e. to get away from simply using 
student numbers as a proxy for teaching outputs. 
If we had had adequate teadilng quality measures 
some of the findings of the study reported In the 
previous section may have been modified. For 
example^ economies of scale and joint supply 
effects may both relate partly or primarily to the 
qualitative dimension of output. Two approachcfs 
to the quality problem suggest themselves. Firstly 
one could attempt to ensure that class of degree 
results were more comparable between institutions. 
At present the enormous variation in class of 
d'^gree awarded cannot possibly reflect pure quality 
differences in the **finished product". The other 
approach would be to seek standardised '^before 
and after" teats which attempt to measure directly 
the cognitive gain of the student. Clearly this 
approach is more suited to seme subjects and 
levels than others. A third approach, more accept- 
able to economists than educators no doubt, would 



be to collact date on atudenta' lifetime earnings 
differentiala by subjeet, claaa of degree, and inati- 
tution, and use thMe either to calculate rates of 
return or to weigh up student number data. 

Second, jn the research aide it seema worthwhile 
to extend the work on pubUcationi-bwd 
measuf es 0/ output* 

Third, combined with improved meaaures on toach* 
ing output it would be highly deairable to have 
Information on the life of itudent timi. Combined 
with informi^tion on the use of staff time, claaa 
size, eto., audi data would enable ua to estimate 
directly the production relations between educa* 
tional value-added and student and Institutional 
inputs. Student time ia a valuable resource that la 
too often overlooked by teadiers and admlnistra* 
tore although it ia now widely recognised, by 
economists at least, that the cost of student time 
is one of the major real costs of higher education. 
Could this resource be used more efficiently? For 
example, the use of student time and staff time 
are to some extent substltutable, as sre different 
teadilng arrangements whldi use rtudent time 
more or less intensively. Studies are required to 
see whether audi substitution could reduce costs 
and/or improve the quality of teaching outputs. 

Fourth, the type of analysis we have been talking 
about in this paper requires the stondardtsation 
0/ data, especially cost and student number data 
in the first instance, within and betvveen the diffe- 
rent branches of higher education. In the UK the 
university cost data is well standardised (mudi 
better than in the US for example) but as between, 
say, the universities and the polytedinlcs there is 
little standardised data with whidi to effect useful 
cost comparisons, although comparisons are fre- 
quently made on an impressionistic basis. 



Reforming the finance of higher education - student loans 

by G. and P. POLANYI. 

Institute of Economic Af.fairs, London. 



Our paper will consider the idea of loans for uni- 
versity students and the relative merits of alter- 
native types of loan schemes, from the point of 



view of the United Kingdom, where at present no 
such schemes exist on a widespread basis. Apart 
from limited independent loan arrangements for 
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poitgraduate itudents (*)i the system In general is 
(or tuition costs and support for living expenses 
to be met by grants from public funds. 

Several of the countries represented at the con- 
ference have student loan schemes in operation 
and for them the idea is not in itself a ^'reform**. 
Nevertheless we feel that a discussion of general 
principles based on research whidt was aimed at 
trying to devise an "ideal" loan scheme for the UK, 
may be Leipful as a starting point for discussion 
of possible reforms that could also have relevance 
for countries which already have loan schemes. 
Our paper deals with student loans in universities, 
but the issues are similar in other higher education 
institutions. The research on which the paper is 
based was carried out for the Institute of Econo- 
mic Affairs, and we are grateful to them for per- 
mission to use the material for this paper. 



Bavkijround: univerxity finance in the United 
Kingdom 

The universities in the United Kingdom are pri- 
vate autonomous institutions. The members of staff 
are appointed by the university and not by the 
state, and other aspects of academic policy such 
as the content of teaching and rescardi, standards 
of admission and numbers of students are decided 
by their own governing bodies. 

However what has been called "the Achilles' heel 
of academic freedom in universities" ('), is the 
question of finance. Although when Sir Kric Ashby 
applied this term, some tw^^^W years ago, it refer- 
red to ihe influence of non-academic parts of the 
self-governing system (o. g. university councils) 
through their financial control, it has since become 
appLcable also to the issue of possible pressures 
by the state exerted through its predominant role 
in financing the universities. On matters r.uch as 
the priorities for developing one department or 
subject of study as against another, efficiency of 
teaching methods (as reflected in differing ratios 
of the number )f students per member of staff), 

(1) Eg. the scheme at Cranfield Institute of Technology 
whore postgraduate students ^mainly those * 
have hiid a period of employment since graduation) 
can arrange loans privately with a bank, and repay- 
ment is guaranteed by the Institute. Third Keport 
from the K j })vruiiturv Coffimittce (House of Com- 
mons) H*73-74. /*o.5fyradu(ife Education IIC. 06 
HMSO 1973. Vol 1. p. XXVIII and Vol 11. p. 394. 

(2) Ashby. sir Knc. "Self-GrAernment m Modern 
Brttish Uruversities . Science and Freedofn No. 7. 
December 195ti, p. 



rate of expansion of student numbers and the ba« 
lance between teaching and researcii^ the University 
Grants Committee which is responsible for allo« 
eating pubhc grants has been exerting pressures 
whldi are felt to restrict to some extent the auto- 
nomy of the universities. 

This issue has become important as the depen^ 
dence of the universities on public funds has 
increased substantially in the post-war years. In 
1937 government (central and local) provided 
about half the funds of British universities; by 
1954 the proportion had risen to 88*/« and by 1967 
almost all (94 •/•) of universities' income came from 
public funds. 

Underlying this development was the majorgrowth 
of student numbers from 50,000 in 1938 to 228,000 
in 1970 and the accompanying growth of universi- 
ties' expenditure from about £ 7 million in 1937 to 
about i 382 million in 1970. The post-war expansion 
has been bascKi on the principle that all students 
who meet the universities' academic requirements 
should be enabled by public finance to enter on a 
course. The fees charged by the universities are 
fixed at only a small proportion of the cost of 
tuition and a public grant towards living expenses 
is available (although with provision for a parental 
contribution, graded according to the parents' in- 
come) for almost all students. The proportion of 
universities' expenditure mei from students' fees 
fell from nearly a third in 1937 to only 6*'« in 1967; 
and almost all of these fees are now met from 
public grants paid to the university on behalf of 
the student. Among other sources of non-govern- 
ment income which were important in earlier de- 
cades it is significant that private endowments and 
donations which accounted for 14 • • of universities' 
expenditure in 1937 have since become almost 
insignificant (I in 1967). 



The idea of student loans 

A^'ainst this back^Mound, one can see that one 
major element in the proposal that students should 
contribute to the eost of their university education 
and rt'pay from future income, is to reduce the 
nnxt ersities* financial dependence on the state. 

An earlier form of this idea for an increased 
"customer contribution' from the slud(*nts was the 
proposal by the Robbins Committee on Hi^'her Kdu- 
cation (') that the proportion of univi-rsities* costs 

(?) Cmnd 2154, IIMSO mVA. 
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met from studenti* fees should be raised nearer to 
tta pre-war level. The committee suggested that 
at least 20*/* of universities' current costs should 
be met from students' fees. 

This contribution would not come from the students' 
own resources but from an increase in the fees paid 
on their behalf from loci government funds. The 
effect would be to reduce the dependence of the 
universities on central government grants and make 
them rely to a greater extent on funds from a dif* 
ferrnt (though still public) source. Since the local 
government grant to pay his fees is a personal 
award to the student, there would be an increase 
in autonomy, in the sense that university could 
add to its financial resources by attracting more 
students, and would, to this extent, be freed from 
dependence on decisions by the University Grants 
Committee on the allocation of public funds. 

The Robbins Committee also considered the idea of 
student loans. They recognised that by means of 
loans the student could be enabled to make a contri- 
bution to the cost of his higher education from his 
own future income, instead of from public funds 
paid in fees on his behalf. The principle of reduc- 
ing the universities* dependence on state finance 
could thereby be carried one step further. 

Two main arguments were considered to be valid in 
favour of this proposal First, that it would lead to 
a jairer distribution o/ burdens betu^een the tax- 
payer and the student An important part of the 
benefit of a university education goes to the student 
in the form of higher future income due to the 
education. Higher education can be seen as an 
investment, of which the return largely appears as 
private advantage in terms of increased income, 
and it seems right therefore that the student should 
meet at least part of the cost of this investment by 
repayments from his future income. 

The Second major argument in favour of loans was 
''the* advantage of increasing individua{ responsibi- 
lity" (*). If the student weic required to make a 
financial contribution from his own resources (in 
addition to thai which he now makes by loss of 
earninRs during the period of study, which is only 
partly compensated by the public Rrant towards 
his living expenses), he would have a stronger 
incentive to make the best use of his time at the 
university. 

On the other hand, the committee also recognised 
some major arynments against student loans. It 
seemed to them that the connection betxreen higher 

(4) Ibid. p. 212. 



education and future taming power might not be 
to ettar at wom $ometime$ 9ugge$ted. Loan $cheme$ 
might aUo praent adminiitrative dijjicultie$, Mott 
important in weighing apaintt the idea wai the 
apprthtntion that the ptoepect of having to face 
the burden of future loan repayments might dit« 
courage young people from entering on a univer'- 
sity education. 

The Robbins Committee considered that the oppos- 
ing arguments were very evenly balanced and they 
Were divided on their relative importance. In the 
end, they concluded that a student loan sdieme was 
not desirable at that time (1963) but that there 
might be a case (or it in future. Since the expansion 
of university education to include a much wider 
section of the community than in earlier decades 
was still relatively new, they thought that at this 
stage there might be a discouraging effect on uni- 
versity entry. Later, however, if the idea of attend* 
Ing university became more firmly established, 

**the arguments of justice in distribution (be- 
tween the taxpayer and the student] and of the 
advantage of increasing individual responsibi* 
lity may come to weigh more heavily and lead 
to some experiment in this direction" 

Since t^ion there has been considerable discussion 
of student loan schemes and various possible forms 
of such sdiemes have been examined (*). Opinion 
remains divided, and since the students enjoy at 
present a system of state grants meeting both the 
cost of tuition and living expenses (though not 
necessarily at a standard they would regard as 
adequate) which is more comprehensive than in 
many other countries, the National Union of Stu- 
dents is opposed to loans. However, a number of 
academic writers have favoured the principle of 
loans (*). Perhaps most significant in indicating a 
movement of opinion in favour of loans is that 
Lord Robbins, the Chairman of the Committw on 
Higher Education which reported in 1963, has since 
declared his view that the time has come to imple- 
ment the idea of students making some repayment 



(5) Ibid. 

(6) Prrsl. A. R.: Financing) university education. Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs. 1966. Peacock. A T. and 
Wiseman, J.: Kducation for democrats, Institute of 
Kc'onomic Affairs. 1964. Blaug. M.: *'Sclr<:livUy in 
education " in ^Social services for niP Fabian Tract 
383. Fabian Society. 1968. Mrrrel. S. : "Sludrnt 
finance in h'Kher education l-lconomic Jnurnnl, 
Juno 1967. Lynn. H.: "I^oans for students in Down 
with the poor, Churchill Press, 197 1 . Glennerst(»r, H., 
Meirelt, S. and Wilson. G : "A Kmduale lax*, 
Hiyher educutxun review. Autumn 1968. Wookhall. 
M.; Student loans, llairap, 1970. 
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of the cost of their higher ^ucation from the 
resulting increased income. Since the habit of enter- 
ing on higher education has been widely eitab* 
lished in Britain at an earlier stage than he had 
anticipated he considers that, 

*'the time has now come when those who receive 
support (or higher education should be required 
to make some repayment t^iereof if it results 
in identifiable material advantage" 

Lord Bobbins emphasised, however^ that he was 
not in favour of a loan sdieme imposing an obli- 
gation to repay a fixed amount. He considered that 
repayment should be related to income^ on the 
grounds that this would (at least approximately) 
ensure that only those who benefited from higher 
education by an increase in their income would be 
required to meet part of the cost. He favoured a 
graduate tax instead of a straight^forward loan 
scheme. 

More recently, in 1973, an official report on post- 
graduate education (*) recommended that loans 
should be introduced to meet part of the living 
expenses of postgraduate students. The report left 
open to question as to what type of loan scheme 
should be introduced and recommended that the 
government should set up a working party to ex- 
amine proposals for a suitable loan scheme for post- 
graduate students in Britain. 

Thus the discussion has now reached the point 
where Lord Robbins favours the principle of some 
form of repayment of part of the cost of their higher 
education by all university students, and a House 
of Commons Committee has recommended the same 
principle for postgraduate students. The question 
remains what kind of loan or tax scheme might be 
adopted. Some of the issues of principle affecting 
this choice are discussed in the remainder of our 
paper. 



Type* of loan scheme 

Our research on existing loan schemes in other 
countries and on proposals for reform or develop- 
ment o^ entirely new S(ht*m* s, shows four main 
categories: private or public; and fixed amount 



(7) "Fair selection for a decree" rinancial Times, 
21 August 1971. 

(8) Third Report from the KxpcMditure Committee 
(House of Commons) 1973-74. !\}styra(luate FAiuca- 
lion HC 96. op. cit., Vol 1. pp. XXVIINXXIX. 
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obligation^ or repayment depending on the gra* 
duate*s income. 

In ead^ of thMe categories there are varying typea 
of achvmes intermediate between the extremes 
represented by the alternatives. Thus a loan may 
be entirely private, representing a purely personal 
transaction between the student and a commercial 
lender. Or it may be partly private, but with 
either the university or some other corporate body 
or the state intervening to ease the terms on which 
the student can borrow (for example by gua- 
ranteeing repayment of the loan). As the degree of 
assistance in such a private loan transaction in- 
creases (e.g. by the state subsidising the rate of 
interest paid by the student to a level far below 
the commercial rate) the loan scheme approximates 
towards the other extreme of a wholly state 
financed transaction. In the purely public loan 
scheme (as in the US National Defence loans and 
in Ihe Scandinavian countries) the state goes beyond 
acting as guarantor and replaces the commercial 
lender in advancing the money, as well as offering 
terms of repayment incorporating a substantial 
subsidy. 

Again, as between the alternatives of either a fixed 
amount to be repaid (straightforward loan) or re- 
payment depending on the graduate's income there 
are various intermediate possibilities. Almost all 
existing schemes are straightforward loans, with a 
fixed amount to be repaid. The idea of linking the 
amount repaid to the level of the graduate's in* 
come — both to ease the burden of repayment 
and on grounds of distributive justice because the 
repayment obligation would then be at least ap* 
proximately linked to the private benefit obtained 
by the student from his higher education — is, as 
yet, mainly in the stage of a proposal. But there are 
in some existing schemes elements of varying re* 
payments with income, representing various stages 
in the range of possible schemes between a strictly 
fixed obligation and one which is wholly "income 
contingent'*. 



A partially income-related loan 

The Scandinavian state loan schemes generally in- 
clude e provision for excusing repayment when in- 
come falls below a specified level. This may be 
regarded as the first step in relating repayment to 
income, because at least it deals with the problem 
of the lower end of the income distribution of 
graduates (including ma.ried women who may have 
no independent income). If no such provision is 
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made then the graduate with low income ia faced 
with the choice of eiUier hardahip or default; a 
burden which ia unjuatified becauie he haa not 
obtained material benefit from hit higher educa* 
tion, and of which the potiible future prospect 
depreasei the amount of debt that itudents are 
willing to incur. 

Next in the range of poasibilitiea is to retain the 
principle of a fixed total obligation but to vary 
the amount repaid each year (either as interest or 
repayment of principal) in a way that bears some 

relation to the expected income of the graduate. 
The Swedish system of not charging interest, and 
instead varying the amount of armual repayment 
according the prevailing rate of price inflation, is 
a step in this direction. If (as expected) prices rise 
during the period of repayment, then the effect 
will be to reduce the amounts repaid in the early 
years and increase it in later years, compared with 
the payments that would have been made if a 
fixed rate of interest had been charged. Since in 
this period the graduate'? income will typically be 
rising with age, this pattern of payment is more 
nearly related to the graduate^s ability to oay than 
a straightforward debt with interest. 



A /ully income-related loan 

A further step in this direction is the Norwegian 
system which again retains the principle of a fixed 
amount to be repaid and also charges inte est, but 
varies the annual repayments according to the 
graduate's expected future income. This is a more 
systematic attempt to relate repayments to ability 
to pay, but it falls short of a fully income-related 
plan because the total amount to be repaid is still 
fixed irrespective of income and the annual repay- 
ments will vary with expected, rather than actual 
income. 

Next in the ran^c of possibilities are fully income- 
relalcHj loan schemes. Here the principle is still 
repayment of a loan, but the obligation is not to 
repay a fixed amount each year, but a fixed pro- 
portion of the graduate s mcome. Examples an* the 
proposed govvrnment-sponsored Educational Op- 
portunity Bank plan in the US (•) and existing 
private schemes at Yale and Duke universities. In 
the Educational Opportvmity Bank plan (1967) it 



(i*) y.ducaiional o\)\)oriXin\iy bank, A He|>urt of the 
r.mel on FkJiiralional Innovation. President s Science 
Ad\is()ry Committee, US (;overnment Printing Of- 
fice, Washington D. C , 1967. 



wu cnviMgecl that (or every ?3»000 (£l»075) 
borrowed the bank would charge borrowera 1 */• 
of grots income over an average period of 30 years. 
A maximum period of repayment! was fixed at 
40 years and graduates with low income would stop 
repaying their !*/• annual contribution for each 
$3,000 borrowed at the end of this period, even 
though they had not repaid their full debt plus 
interest. Those with higher Incomes would istup 
repaying before the end of the 40 years maximum, 
when their repayments had discharged the debt 
plus interest. Since the betterK>ff graduates com- 
pleting their repayments earlier would pay a re- 
latively high rate of interest (above the rate at 
whidi the bank borrowed) they would, in effect, 
pay a subsidy towards the shortfall of repayments 
by those with lower incomes. On this basis, the 
sdieme f^n a whole was expected to be self- 
supporting, in the sense that each generation of 
graduates would collectively repay the amount 
they had borrowed, plus interest at the bank's 
borrowing rate. 

This principle of the better-off graduates subsidis- 
ing the remainder is also applied in the privately 
conducted income-related loan schemes at Yale 
and Duke universities. It is open to objections and 
we suggest an alternative method at the end of 
our paper. At this stage we may note that any 
loan scheme charging annual repayments as a 
given proportion of income instead of a fixed 
amount, runs up against the problem that if the 
amount borrowed is fixed by reference to what 
the average graduate can repay, those with lower 
incomes will never repay the full amount of their 
debt plus interest, even if Tx^'^nvments continue 
over the whole of their working lite. 

Because of this feature of income-related loan 
schemes (in the form usually proposed), they are 
not ''pure" loan sdiemes in the strict sense. 
Although a generation of graduates as a whole 
repay their debts plus interest, the individual will 
not necessarily do so. According to the level of his 
income he will repay either mor<» or less than his 
debt. 



A gradxiaie tax 

Thus. IS we move from an ordinary strai^^hlfor- 
ward loan with fixed amount obligation, throui^h 
nuidificatioas relatin;? repayment to income, to a 
fully income-related plan, the scheme be^^ins to 
resemble a tax. And at the erd of this ran^e of 
possibilities we come to the type of sdieme which 
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abandon* the form of a loan altogether, and levies 
a grfiduatf/ Ux Here the idea of relating repay* 
mmta to income is carried to the point where no 
specific individual debt is incurred by the student. 
Instead, there Is a cottective debt repreMmted by 
the average cost of a university education and all 
graduate! make a contribution to this, in the form 
of payment of a fixed proportion of their income. 
Unlike the income* related loan scheme of the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Bank type there need not, in 
principle, be any provision for the better-off to 
cease repayment when they have discharged their 
debt (although this could be incorporated). In prin- 
ciple such a tax, like any other levied on the 
benefit prir cipie (e. g. motor tax), rellecin the idea 
that r group of people have benefited from public 
expi^nditure and should make some repayment — 
in this case according to their means. A graduate 
tax, therefore is 

''not a loan in the sense of a sum of money lent 
on condition that it is repaid" ("). 

The 9dvantage of such a scheme N ^ |^|t the ad- 
ministrative problems ^f relating repay7?fWftf to 
an i'ldividual debt obligation, which a»e conJWw- 
ab!e in an income-related plan, are oided. The 
disadvantat^c is that tho obligation to pay the tax 
is no longer closely related to the debt incurred 
through the cost of one*s own higher education. 
The objective of fostering a personal sense of 
responsibility among students for the cost of their 
own higher education is therefore less likely to be 
effectively achieved than in a scheme which retains 
the character of a loan. 



The "idcaV plan 

When we come to attempt a selection among this 
wide range of possible plans to -^Iccide which might 
be preferable for adoption in Biitain, v)ne point is 
immediately apparent. No scheme is ideal for all 
possible- circumstances and all sections of the stu- 
dent community. European countries, which tend 
to favour state loan schemes, also have private 
arrangements alongside them. The United States 
has a wide variety of loan schemes ranging across 
the entire spectrum from purely private to wholly 
public, and from straightforward loan plans with 
fixed amount repayment to income-related schemes. 

Since one of the main objectives of introducing 
student loans — at any rate in the British context 
— is to reduce the dependence of universities and 



(10) Prest, A. R.: op. cit.. Glrnr.crsier, H., et al. op. c'it. 

(11) luid. p. 27. 



Student! on public finance, there is « strong case 
for fostering a variety of private initiatives meet- 
ing the needs of particular universities and grotiiMi 
of studentr. A monolithic state*sponsored i 
providing student loans for every jne might -* .ve 
disadvantages comparable to those of the present 
system of universal grants. Probably, therefore, 
Britain might prefer to follow the US model of a 
variety forni9 of help from the state and other 
institutions to assi;5t the development of loan sche- 
mes appropriate for particular higher education 
institutions and particular groups of students. Not 
least among the advantages of such a diverse 
system wou!d be the encouragement it provides 
for mnovalicm in methods of educational finance 
which has been corf^iderable in the US and is un- 
likely to have rea hed its limit. 

Nevertheless there are some basic principh 
arising from consideration of different types of 
loan schemes, which can help to determine the 
choice of a scheme that might meet the needs of 
the nrajority of students. 

Sinpe the aim for reform is greater diversity in 
sources of university finance, there would seem 
to be two main criteria for the ideal loan scheme: 

— First, that it should provide the beJit facilities 
for a tolerable burden of repayment and there- 
by encourage maximum participation by stu* 
dents — both in number of borrowers and 
amount borrowed — and least discouragement 
to attending a university course. 

— Secondly, that so far as possible the source of 
'he loans and the administration of lending 
should lie outside the sphere of government. 

If both these requirements could be met, then we 
vv(?Mld have a purely non-government scheme pro- 
viding id<»al conditions of lending to students. Un- 
f(»rtunately, experience of loan schemes, parti- 
cularly io ihe United States, suggests that these 
two requirements of entirely private finance and 
an ideal loan scheme are unlikely to be achieved 
together. If we choose private finance the borrow- 
ing conditions seen likely to fall short of the ideal; 
if we choose ideal borrowing conditions we are led 
into a scheme where the state plays a major part. 



Ideal borrowing conditions 

The main ri»quirement for idt^al borrowing condi- 
tions is a reoayment scheme adapted to the 
studf»nt's capacity to repay from future incume. 
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ThU ftiMni, (or the tnttJority» a need (or a long 
repayment period — ideally up to 40 years, so at to 
include the years o( greatest income advantage 
over non*graduates (after age 45). 

Secondly, the obligaMon should be income«related, 
requiring repayment o( a specific proportion o( 
(uture income and not a specific amount. Analysis 
o( the US student loan experience has shown that 
a fixed amount obligation discourages borrowing 
because the student carries the risk of having to 
estimate hir. future income. Consi^quently he may 
etthiT borrow too little in relation to wKaC he will 
uU\ma\e\y find he can repay, or else borrow too 
much and default. 



If he is over cautious then the scheme failn in its 
aim of encouraging maximum tolerable contribu- 
tions from future income. This seems to be the case 
among the majority of student borrowers in the 
United States. The system of fixed obligation loan 
schemes with repayment period limited to 10 
years is considered to have influenced borrowers 
in restricting their loans to only small amounts 
requiring, on average, annual repayments of only 
about l* t*/» to 2*^»*» o( the median income of 
graduates duiing the repayment period ("). 

While the majority seem to have erred in this 
direction a considerable minority made the oppo- 
site mistake. They over-estimated their income 
prospects and borrowed more than they could 
afford to repay. Information for the late 1960s 
showed about 13 • • of US National Defence Lc -n 
borrowers in arrears with their repayments 
{1966-67), while in Sweden where loan repayment 
is also in principle a fixed amount obligation 
(though the amount varies with the level of prices) 
the proportion was 12 (1969-70). It is thought 
that the fear of being unable to mwt repayment 
obligations has bwn a factor in limiting the pro- 
portion of students taking advantage of loan sche- 
mes in the US to only about one -fifth (1967-68), 
Only about 6** of students' expenditure on fees 
and maintenance in 1966-67 was estimated to have 
been met from loans. 



(12) Following a "j^ruce* perirxi of 9 months after gra- 
ciu«ition. 

(13) Ifartmun. H. W,. Credit for collegt\ McCt raw-fiill 
1971. p, 23, Average dvbi inciiired by National 
Defence Loan borrowers in 1967 was § 1.247 
(i 450), For borrowers under the Kuaranteed lo.m 
programme (private loans guaranteed by the state) 
the averaiie was S 1.386 in 1968. 

9(3 



Private or public 

The deficienciei of US loan Mhemet in departing 
from optimum condltioni for borrowtri arc not 
due to the defects of private compart with public 
loan schemes, since the principle of a fixed amount 
obligation and limitation to a 10 year repayment 
period are common both to government loanr ykiH*- 
tional Defence Student Loans) and to loans from 
banks and other non-government sources guaran*- 
teed by the federal government (guaranteed loan 
sd^eme). But the discussion of possible reforms 
leading to more favourable lending terms reveals 
the limitations of any advance in this direction on 
the basis of private loans* It also helps to illumi- 
nate the reasons for the existence of sdiemes em* 
bodying various degrees of state intervention. 

The issue of private versus public loans is very 
much alive in the US because there is a strong 
'eforence for schemes that could take loan finance 
.nttrely out of the public budget. If the initial 
advance as well as the ultimate repayment could 
come from private sources, then the relief to public 
funds would be immediate instead of being long 
postponed. For this reason there is a preference 
for the extension of federally guaranteed private 
loans instead of public advances under the National 
Defence Loan tKiieme. Similrr considerations might 
well apply in the UK. 

In principle, the major limitation of private lend* 
ing for the cost of a university education is that ^.he 
only Security which the student can normally olfer 
is the pruspect of an ultimately higher income due 
to his educaMo V In a free society, this is not a 
commercian> disposable asset which can be offered 
as security. (There are limiti^d exceptions, for 
example a contract binding the student to a 
fixc*d term of service with a prospective employer, 
of sufficie^nt length for the employer to reap 5'ome 
of the benefit of his education; in that ca.*' the 
employer may lend the cost of his higher education 
by paying for it, and subsequently recovering it 
from reduced pay). In addition, the pruspect of 
additional earnings, though probable for the aver- 
ajje student, is uncertain in the individual case. 
Information on male graduate.s' earnings in Eng- 
land and Wales (1966-67) showc^d that although 
their median earnings were 1 * » times hose of men 
with no qualification, about one-sixth {16*«) had 
earnings no higher or less than the median for men 
with no qualification. A further 10 *• had only a 



(14) Survey of earnings o/ qualified nianjxncrr in F,ng- 
land and Waler ri6fi-fi7, Stiitistirs of Kducation, 
Sj)cciul Sene.s No. 3. U>»SO 1971. 
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tmall earning advanUge to that about a quarter 
probably obtained a nil or n^ligible return on the 
c<Nit of their higher education when compared 
with income proapecti of the median non*qualified 
earner. 

The result ii that a strictly private contract be- 
tween a lender and a student, with no one else 
intervening to offer security or guarantee of re* 
payment, is likely to entail onerous terms (if the 
loan is available at all). In the United States, before 
the advent of federal government loan schemes, 
enmmprdal lenders were offering loans for very 
short terms and with high intcrfst rates -* ufuaJly 
repayment was required within six years from the 
beginning of the period of study and annual mer- 
est ranged up to 20 * • or more. Universities had in 
some cases .<!nds available from whidi they pro- 
vided loans on more favourable terms, and a non- 
profit agency (United Student Aid Funds) backed 
by reserves contributed by private donors and 
universities, also offered better terms. But suc^j 
schemes are no longer strictly commercial; and 
their limitation in practice was that the funds 
available on this basis were necessarily restricted. 



The limited private schemes which exist for loans 
to postgraduate students in th- UK (e.g. the 
schemes for business graduates and for postgradu- 
ates at the Cranfield Institute of Technology (»*) 
are applicable only for special conditions. In these 
cases the banks charge favourable interest rates, 
below the commerci:il level, probably because the 
students are in many cases people already esta- 
blished in their occupation (post-experience stu- 
dents) with good incomes and future prospects. At 
Cranfield an example was given of 5uch students 
entering the institute at the age of 27 with an in- 
come of i 3.000 and immediate prospects on ob- 
taining their postgraduate qualification of £ 4,500 
(1973)('*). In such cases a bank will offer favour- 
able terms in the hope of retaining the student ai 
a customer And even so, the repaym**nl oblii^ation 
(probably over a relatively short period) is such 
as to be acceptable only to students with these 
favourable income proipecls. For them a short 
repayment period with hi^h annual payments is 
not only tolerable, b»^? may well be p'^^-l'erable to 
a long-tcTm commitment. SchiT-_ of this type 
clearly have a part to play, but ti i^y are not appli- 
cable for the majority of sludt-nls 



(15) Third report from the expendxtxire vvmrnittee 
\lbnisv at Commons) 197:i-74. op. cit. Vol II. 
|)p. 3J»3-5. 

.'6 Ibid. p. 395. 



In the United SUtes» the major developmmt of 
lending for up to 10 years after the end of the 
period of study and at much lower interest rates 
than under purely commercial Mhemes, has only 
been made possible by the introduction of loans 
provided or guaranteed by government and incor- 
porating an interest subsidy. But even with a 
federal government guarantee, private lenders 
consider that a much longer repayment period — 
up to the ideal of 40 years would entail a pro- 
hibitive rise in interest rates 0^). This would result 
either in serious discouragement of borrowing or a 
major increase in government subsidy. What the 
higher interest rate might be is not known, because 
long-term loans beyond the ten*year limit are not 
being offered to students by any of the US private 
lending agencies. 

Since US commercial lenders are extremely reluc- 
tant to envisage very long-term loans, even with 
the protection they enjoy through the federal go- 
vernment guarantee, mainly because of the high 
collection charges and extra loss of liquidity that 
would be entailed, it follows that they are also 
unlikely to i roduce the second part of the ideal 
borrowing requirement — loans with repayment 
based on a specified proportion of income instead 
of a fixed amount. For income-related loans would 
ideally entail not only a long repayment period — 
preferably 40 years — but also still further ad- 
ministrative costs; including not only the normal 
collection charges that in any case rise steeply 
with the period of repayment (because it becomes 
increasingly difficult to keep in touch with the 
graduates) but also the cost of procedures for 
assessing their incomes. 

The only existing income-related loan schemes in 
the US are (sc Tar as we know) the private plans 
operated by Yale and Duke universities. These 
of up to $ 800 for each year of tuition, or a total of 
commerc.al financing of such schemes are overcome 
by meanat of the substantial resources which the 
universities have available to subsidise the scheme. 
In addition, the amounts borrowed on the income- 
related bases are small in relation to the favour- 
able income prospects of the students at these uni- 
versities. The Yale plan (1971-72) provides for a loan 
of up to S 800 for each year of tuition, or a total of 
S 3.200 (about £ 1,200 for a 4-year cours^-)- Repay- 
ment is at the rale of 0.4 • • of income fur each 
$ 1,000 borrowed so that this maximum debt would 
entail an annual ciiar^je xA jUst over lV4»# of the 



(17) The existing rate in l9««-«9 was 7 "/a under the 
guaranteed loan scheme (equal to the rate r?quired 
by lenders). With remission during the period of 
study, the effective rale to the student was 4 V4 V«. 
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graduate's income for a period of up to 35 yeara. 
Where income if lubitantial (at In the caae of gra- 
duates from these universities) such a small pro- 
portion will entail an insignificant burden. 

The American proposal for income-related loaM 
that would be appropriate for the majority of 
students, outside these special conditions, is for 
the establishment of a federal government agency 
(Educational Opportunity Bank). This agency — 
although not a government department and there- 
fore preserving a degree of autonomy, would have 
power to borrow ai government rates. The problem 
of high commercial interest rates over long periods 
would thus be avoided by making use of the go- 
vernment's standing as a borrower backed by tax 
revenues. In addition the agency would meet the 
problem of administrative costs by making use of 
existing income tax machinery, whidi not only 
automatically provides a continuing contact with 
graduates (otherwise a major problem) but also 
assesses their income without extra cost to the 
student loan scheme. 



Conclusion; a public income-related scheme 

US experience therefore indicates that government 
backing has been needed for the movement that 
has so far taken place towards the ideal of longer 
repayment periods (in contrast to those offered 
earlier under purely commercial conditions); and 
that private lenders are unlikely to go further 
along this road and most unlikely to reach the 
ideal of a 40-year income-related plan. 

In Scandinavia (except Finland) where loans are 
wholly government provided, repayment periods 
are up to 20 years or double the US maximum. 
There are also (as we have noted) provisiv:)ns for 
excusing repayment when income falls below a 
specified level; provisions for varying the annual 
repayments — though not the total amount to be 
repaid — with expected future income of the stu- 
dent (Norway); and variation of repayment with 
the rise in prices (Sweden) which gives some ap- 
proximation to correspondence with the variation 
of the graduate's income with age. 

Nevertheless, the Scandinavian slate lending 
schemes, though offering {vrins nearer to those of 
optimum borrowing conditions, fall ?;hort of the 
ideal of a fully incomt^related plan extending 
over the entire earning life of the graduat(v If ihc 
ideal is to be realised, tht^n both Scandinavian ar\d 
US experience suggests that it will have to hv 



under « government aponsored agency. Sudi an 
agency would meet the two problemi of high in- 
terest rates and administrative costs by borrowing 
at government rates and using the income tax 
madUnery* 



Some further points 

Loans should relate to tuition rather than main- 
tenance 

It seems to us that although in the Scandinavian 
countries (though not in the US) loan sdiemes are 
concentrated on meeting students' maintenance 
costs (while tuition diarges seem to be generally 
low or non-existent), the role of loans seems ideal- 
ly most appropriate to meeting the cost of tuition 
rather than of maintenance. The principle that the 
cost of higher education is an investment, of which 
the benefit is partly future higher income of the 
graduate, seems to apply most directly to tuition 
cost. Living expenses during study are also part 
of the investment, but it is particularly difficult 
in this aspect of cost to disentangle how much is 
current benefit and how much is strictly neces- 
sary as an investment in the education. The logic 
of loan sdiemes, enabling the graduate to repay 
part of the cost of his education from the benefit 
he derives in higher income seems to be most ap- 
plicable to tuition costs. 

If this principle is accepted, it would enable uni- 
versities to diarge fees that fully reflect the cost 
of tuition. These could then be paid by the stu- 
dents partly from loans and partly from grants 
made available personally to tnem. Such a system 
would embody the principle recommended by the 
Robbins Committee that universities should in- 
creasingly rely on income from fees rather than 
grants paid directly to them by government. It 
would promote free choice of their place of study 
by the students and could help to stimulate effi- 
ciency in universities, through competition to at- 
tract students. Under an income-related loan plan 
a maximum debt might be fixed (perhaps 3*t of 
income repaid over forty years) and within this 
limit a student could be free to choose how much 
he spends and at which university. 



A government sponsored lending agency 

We would propose that the income-related loan 
scheme should be of the type recommended in the 
US scheme for an Educational Opportunity Bank, 
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rather than a graduate tax. Sudi a sdieme retaini 
the character of a loan, with a specific amount 
borrowed in return for a percentage of income to 
be repaid. It therefore maintains the connection 
between the cost of the student's own education 
and the obligation to repay, which tends to be lost 
in a graduate tax. The strengthening of a sense 
of personal responsibility, which is a major part 
of the objective of student loans, is thereby re- 
tained. A government sponsored lending agency 
will also maintain, more effectively than a govern* 
ment department, independence from official in^ 
fluences on academic decisions; particularly since 
the agency (unlike the University Grants Commit- 
tee) will be concerned entirely with lending money 
to students and not with matters of educational 
policy. 



A subsidy from general taxation 

On the financial aspect of such 9 plan we would 
suggest that the principle of better-off students 
subsidising those with lower incomes which is in- 
corporated in the US plan (and also in the pro- 
posal for a graduate tax)(^*), should not be fol- 
lowed. This principle (incorporated in the US Edu- 
cational Opportunity Bank plan by effectively 



(18) In Its simplest form (as a straightforward tax with 
minimum administrative cost) the graduate tax 
has no provision for the better-off to opt out of 
their payments when they have met their debt. It 
therofon? entails an open-ended subsidy to gra- 
duates with lower incomes. 



diarging a higher rate of interest for the better* 
off; the "opt out" rate at which they discharge 
their debt before the end of the maximum lending 
period) has the effect of discouraging students 
with reasonably certain prospects of a high in- 
come, from taking up loans. There is no reason in 
equity why they should be faced with this obliga* 
tion to subsidise lower paid graduates. 

The need for a subsidy arises because the amount 
of the loan to be repaid (or tax to be recovered 
under the graduate tax) is fixed on the basis of 
what the graduate with average income can repay, 
at the specified vepayment rate in terms of pro- 
portion of his income. Instead, the loan sdieme 
should be designed so that the amount borrowed 
is adjusted (at least approximately) to the gra- 
duate's own expected future income — with the 
maximum permitted loan being the amount he 
could repay at the specified repayment rate (for 
example 3 •/• of income over forty years). The de- 
ficiency between the amount which graduates with 
expected low incomes could borrow and the cost 
of their tuition, would then be met from general 
taxation (financing a personal student grant) which 
is more equitable than requiring better-off gra- 
duates to pay the subsidy. 

Our proposal, therefore, is for the adoption of an 
income-related loan plan sponsored by the state, 
on the lines of the US Educational Opportunity 
Bank, but modified to eliminate the element of 
subsidy from better-off graduates to those with 
lower incomes. 



The need for new approaches: the Carnegie reports and their 
relevance to higher education In Europe 



To do justice to the work of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education within the limits of one 
paper is impossible. One cannot do more than 
select a relatively iew topics which would appear 



by J. EMBLING, 

London School of Economics and Political Science. 



deserving of more detailed examination from the 
European angle and leave the further scrutiny to 
others. 
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THE PURPOSES OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

We put this first despite the fact that the Com- 
minion did not set out its views until a very late 
stage in the development of its work(0* To quote 
the Commission's o'vn summary: 

"The main purposes of higher education in the 
United States today, and for the prospective future, 
as we see them, are: 

— the provision of opportunities for the intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, ethical, and skill development of 
individual students, and the provision of cam* 
pus environments which can constructively as- 
sist students in their more general developmen- 
tal growth; 

— the advancement of human capability in so- 
ciety at large; 

— the enlargement of educational justice for the 
post-secondary age group; 

— the transmission and advancement of learning 
and wisdom; 

— the critical evaluation of society — through in- 
dividual thought and persuasion — for the sake 
of society's self-renewal." 

With the second and fourth of these purposes there 
will be little disposition to differ. The pursuit of 
learning through research and teaching is accepted 
everywhere as a function of higher education, par- 
ticularly of the university, while the preparation 
of students for careers, whether in medicine, law 
or the churdi on the one hand or as engineers, 
physicists, economists and a host of other occupa* 
tions on the other, is more and more a function of 
all post-secondary institutions in varying degree. 
About the other purposes there arc difficulties; 
the Commission itself felt considerable uncertain- 
ty as to the precise definition of these roles and 
certainly there is much questioning in Europe. 
What are the responsibilities of higher education 
institutions to the ethical and aesthetic develop- 
ment of students? Do they extend to emotional as 
well as intellectual needs? What should be the 
relations between the institutions and outside so- 
ciety? Much is written and indeed practised in 
relation to the "service" function of the American 
college towards the community but where the 
line to be drawn? Should priority be given to 
••uS4»fur* research? Should the institution bt» active- 
ly enijaged in assisting public health services, 



(1) Thr purpose and performance of higher education 
in the United States, June 1973. 
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housing improvement, economic rehabilitation? O 
If the academic hat the right or the responsibility 
to **evaluate'' the social and political order, how 
far may or ^ould ht go with hit criticl«n? 

These are valid questions everywhere. The Car« 
negie Commission gives its own views which are 
conservative rather than radical. It accepts the 
obligation of the university or collie to serve 
society — but only in so far as is compatible with 
the academic nature of the institution; it accept! 
that university sUff have the skills, the time, the 
facilities, the freedom to evaluate the problems of 
society, and suggest remedies, but is apprehensive 
lest radical teachers go too far; it insists that aca- 
demics should limit themselves to persuasion and 
should not involve the institution as sudii it ac- 
cepts that the university has the responsibility to 
provide "a constructive environment", but rejects 
the statement in the UNESCO report. Learning to 
Be, that the fundamental aim of education is "th.'' 
physical, intellectual, emotional and ethical inte- 
gration of the individual into a complete man". 

Whether the Commission's views arc sound or not, 
either in the American or the European context, is 
not the important point. What is important is that 
it has examined the issuer openly and thereby 
contributed to the final assessment about the pur- 
poses of higher education which every country 
must make for itself. No sudi detailed examination 
is available anywhere else, unless it be in the U.68 
report. 



EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

Of particular importance to the Commission is the 
objective of enlarging ^'social justice" for the post- 
secondary age group, the realisation of the "Ame- 
rican dream'* of equality v S;ch in these days has 
come to include at least sot^ experience of "col- 
lege". Already some 40 per c^T.t of the age group 
and a higher percentage than in any other coun- 
try, go to college or university but this is not the 
"universal access" which is the objective. The 
Commission emphatically does not believe that 
everyone should in fact go into "higher education" 
but everyone should at least have an equal oppor- 
tunity to do so. This is far from being the ca.se at 

(2) Some interesting examples of how far some Ameri- 
can universities become involved are described in 
one of the Commission's published reso.nch studies 
N'a&h. G,: The Unwersity and the City, McGraw 
Hill, 1973. 



the moment for there are groM inequalitici related 
to race, to socio-economic status* to sex and to 
region. The Commission examines these handicaps 
to college attendance^ particularly in its report 
New itudenti and new places (October 1971)» and 
the steps whldi should be taken to remedy them 
^ the economic {particularly in Quality ond Equa- 
lity (October 1968» revised in June 1970), and the 
non-economic (in A chance to learn March 1970). 
It dcvotea a whole report to the removal of sex 
discrimination {Opportunities for women, Septem- 
ber 1973) and is concerned increasingly, too, about 
inter-generational inequalities (Tou^ardf a leom- 
ing society, October 1973). 

Though generally speaking the serious racial dis- 
crimination whidi still exists in American higher 
education is not found in Europe, the other in- 
equalities persist in our countries. They have been 
sufficiently documented, particularly by OECD 
and need not be spelled out here. Though the ob- 
jective of ''universal'* higher education or even the 
"mass" higher education which the United States 
is often described as having already achieved, is 
not necessarily accepted in Europe, we all sub- 
scribe to a much greater degree of equality of 
opportunity than exists at present; the remedies 
proposed by the Commission are therefore of in- 
terest. 

There is no space to analyse them in detail but 
they are conveniently summarised in the Commis- 
sion's final report, Prtortttes for Action (October 
1973): 

— The creation of sufficient "open access places'*, 
i.e. with low or no tuition fees, within daily 
travelling distance of all who want to attend. 
This is the function of the two-year ''commu- 
nity colleges'*, many more of which should be 
establishid. (It should be noted that the Com- 
mission does not suggest a right to enter any 
higher education Institution, many of which 
will still be highly selective.) 

— The improvement of present and crralion of 
new alterr'alivo educational opportunities to 
Jitlendanc: at college, so enlarging the stu- 

ent's are-^ of choice. 

— Financial a5;sistance to students through grants, 
loans and "work-study" arrangrmenls inside or 
oulsidi' the college. 

— Adjustment of study arrangements to suit stu- 
deni5 from different backgrounds, including the 
provision of remedial courses to enabW' back- 
ward students to catch up. 



KnCOPVMMMHI 

ThU brief summary dow scant Justice to tht cart 
and thought whic^i have gone into the Commia* 
sion's concern for the increase of equality without 
loss of quality which underlay all its work, from 
the firr . report to the last. No country, not the 
US nor any in Western Europe, comes in practice 
anywhere near the Commission's ideal. In Europe 
there is no open access to higher education ex* 
cept to the select few who reach the required 
academic standard; even that is not secured in the 
UK and is increasingly restricted in other countries 
as demand for places outstrips supply. A relatively 
generous system of grants (but not loans) is ytO' 
vlded in the UK when, but only when, the stu- 
dents have secured entry to higher education. In 
other countries there are sometimes grants, some- 
times loans but not on the ncale which th** Cur- 
negle Commission or many others would consider 
adequate. Organised ''work study" does not exist. 
The provision of alternatives is in its infancy and 
as for the remedial function to wh^ch the Commis- 
sion attadies importance, it is not accepted as a 
function for higher educ v«tlon institutions. 

Despite the differences, the objective of a greater 
measure of equality of opportunity is accepted and 
the means of adiieving it are everywhere a matter 

for concern. 



STRUCTURES AND GOVERNANCE 

Higher education in the United States has 8.5 mil- 
lion students (1970) in over 2,800 recognised Instl 
tutions varying in status from research-orientated 
prestigious universities through other (mainly non- 
doctoral) universities and "liberal arts" (mainly 
undergraduate) colleges to local two-year ''commu- 
nity colleges** and in size from over 50,000 students 
to less than 200. This is so different from the pat- 
tern in 'Curope that there is little point in consi- 
dering here what the Commission has to say al>out 
university and college structure. There are how- 
ever a few points worth noting ('); 

— the attention paid to economies of scale (which 
seem.s to have played little part in European 
decisions about size of institution, e.g. in the 
French 1968 preference for IT 000 — 12,000 stu- 
dents or the Wissenschaftsrat's 1970 recommen- 
dalirm for 8,000—15,000 students except in the 
larger cities); 

— the dangers **ijigantism" which indicated a 
maximum ol 20,000 even for the research uni- 



(3) Sew students and new lAaces, Chapter 6. 
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vtriltief (i lowtr flfurt than it envli«gfd (or 
wfn« Oerman unlverritlM — * qultt apart from 
tht 100^000 of itU) unrtformtd Romt). 

~ the ftrcng advocacy of lnter«unlvenflty co» 
operation (which Europe could certainly heed 
In the Intereata of optimum uie of icarce re- 
Murcei). 

More directly interesting it tne Commlsilon't exa* 
mlnatlon of the government of universities and 
colleges, particularly In Its report Govtmanee of 
higher education (April 1973). It feels that the new 
pressures arising from, among other factors, the 
larger and more diverse student body, a divided 
academic staff, more aggressive public control and 
financial stringency make it essential to decide on 
the most appropriate form of Institutional govern* 
mcnt. There is unfortunately no clear theory which 
can be used as a basis; the educational institution 
is not a democracy, nor a corfxiration, nor a con- 
sumer society nor a professional guild though it 
has some of the attributes of each. It ii necessary 
to be pragmatic snd consider what will work in 
practice. The Commission concentrates on six ma« 
jor issues and we can look briefly at each. They 
are: institutional independence, the governing 
board and the president, collective bargaining, aca- 
demic tenure, the role of .students, meeting emer- 
gencies. 



Inxtitutional independence 

In the US as in the Fc^ieral Republic of Germany 
and in the Swiss Confodoration, responsibility for 
higher c^ducation rcst/i in general not with the 
central government bi.t with the individual states. 
There are no federal colleges (outside the Armed 
Forces); all universities and colleges are either 
private fr)undations /Harvard, Yale, Stanford, etc. 
most of the liberal arts colleges and some two- 
year colleges) or are dependent on the state, which 
created and mainta ns them. One of the Commis- 
sums reports. The Capitol and the campus (April 
1971) deals with th:? relationship between the state 
and the institution, including ne difficult and de- 
licate question of autonomy. The Commission re- 
cognises that under no circumstances can institu- 
tional independence be absolute, the legitimacy of 
requiring some degree of public accountability 
from educational institutions in receipt of public 
funds cannot be questioned. E it there is a mini- 
mum degree of independence which academic in- 
stitutions must have — in research, in the conduct 
of courses, in detailed financial and pt-rsDnnel 
matters. It is not sound to argue thai such inde- 



pendence ia eiiMtial to diveriityt to Innovation 
or even to academic freedom; the Jiurtlfiable argu* 
mmta are that profetilonal matt#ri are beat left 
to profeaalonala, that insulation from changing 
party politics ia needed for effective operation* 
that only by autonomy can the critical and evalua* 
tive role of higher education be safeguarded. The 
Commisaion accepta that autonomy must be 
earned — by high quality performance, by effec- 
tive self-government, by the economic use of re* 
sources and by law-abiding behaviour within the 
institution. It attempts to spell out in some detail 
the respective rights and duties of the state and 
of the institution and hopes thai some kind of 
concordat along these lines will be accepted by 
both sides. 

This is a highly controversial matter and not every* 
body even in the US, will accept the Commission's 
formulation. Nonetheless some serious efforts 
should be made to evolve a balance between the 
legitimate requirements of the state and a reason- 
able degree of operational freedom for the insti- 
tution. It may be that a new consensus will 
emerge in Europe: in the United Kingdom the 
highly privileged universities have suffered in- 
creasing encroachment on their treasured auto- 
nomy while in France under the "loi d'orienta- 
tion*', there was an attempt to give to the uni- 
versities a degree of discretion not enjoyecf before; 
in Germany there have been violent oscillations of 
policy in some of the Lander, in Austria an at- 
tempt at a new definition is under way. The 
reflections and recommendations of the Carnegie 
Commission are therefore deserving of serious 
study. 



The governing hoard 

All the American colleges until the middle of the 
19lh century were private institutions and were 
vested in ? board of trustees. Contrary to the prac- 
tice in Western Europe, other thar the UK, this 
pattern was followed when after 1862 new col- 
leges were established by the state. At first the 
trustees vere all-powerful but increasingly they 
have shared their power, first with the president 
who took over executive responsibility and then 
with the academic staff who have successfully as- 
serlcd the right to control all matters of content 
(curriculum, courses, etc). Now yet a further threat 
has arisen through the demands of the students 
and this coupled with .strong clashes of opinion 
among the teaching staff has jeopardised the sta- 
bility of the institution and left it open to attacks 
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and encroAchmenU from outside. The CommiBiion*! 
view on thii is clear. It leos a vital role for the 
governing board aa a buffer agalnit the outaide 
encroachmenta and ai an arbiter in internal dis* 
putes. It is important however that day to-day 
responsibility be vested in a president with a 
dynamic personality and supported by a strong 
administrative machine. To meet present day needs 
the institution itself should be diverse but this 
makes it all the more important to have firm cen- 
tral direction and a detr^rmlncd protector against 
the outside world. 

This concept is of course the antithesis of the tra- 
ditional system in continental Europe, where the 
universities are not only state owned and financed 
but state governed, where there is no central di- 
rector but only an annually rotating rector and 
where the administrative staff owe allegiance to 
the state ministry more than to the institution. 
True, this !>ystem is changing. Direct state control 
is being modified somewhat, if only as yet through 
external advisory groups, though in France under 
the "loi d'orientation", institute and university 
councils were established. It is now generally ac- 
cepted that the one-year rector makes little son.se 
and longer terms of office are gradually being 
introduced. But change comes slowly. It is still not 
clear in Europe — and here we include the UK — 
what should be the role if any of non-academic 
people in university government or what arc the 
optimum conditions for an administrative head. 



Collective b:*rgaining 

Jrcau.sc the academic staff in American colleges feel 
their traditional rights are being threatened from 
many sides — from legislative encroachment, student 
power, the minorities ai d women, financial string- 
ency ~ they are tending more and more to favour 
unionisation. Though this has as yet made little 
headway — in January 1973 only about 15 per 
cent of full-time iK^uivalent posts were covered 
and this mainly in the two-year colleges — the 
Commission is very apprehensive. It sees a serious 
dilemma ari.sing in that the academic staff cannot 
at one and the same time be a part of the decision- 
making process ard adopt the "adversary" role 
implicit in collective bargaining. It accepts that in 
theory one role might apply to academic matters 
and the other to salaries and conditions service 
but does not believe that this dichot(jmy is ti'nable 
in the long term. It feels that the right to unionise 
eanntit be refu.;i^ but stron*^ly advises the aca- 
demics in their own interest to think carefully 
before they embark on this course. 



Though the universities in thif UK with their grea- 
ter autonomy (but not other UK insiitutiont) oc- 
cupy a middle position, the situation in continental 
Europe is quite different from the American. The 
academic staff are public servants with the same 
rights and practice of unionisation as other state 
officials; on the other hand, they do not have the 
same degree of autonomy even though within the 
general framework of the law governing the uni- 
versities, they have in practice substantial control 
over academic matters and are being given an in- 
creasing voice in general decision-making within 
the institution. There are inevitably some potential 
difficulties in this situation and the Commission 
has done a service in pointing it out. But one won- 
der whether it is not being over-anxious; in any 
case it is unrealistic to think that there can be a 
clear choice between the two roles; a new working 
relationship has to be evolved and there is no 
reason to believe that this will prove impossible. 



Permanent tenure 

The practice of granting **tenure' after seven 
years* probation has been growing in the US so 
that now nearly half of all academic staff have 
permanent positions. But the practice is under 
considerable attadc — from radical students 
against conservative professors, from conservative 
politicians against radical professors, from the 
public against pampered academics and more 
reasonably, perhaps, from administrators con- 
cerned to preserve flexibility. The Commission 
stHrs the advantages of permanent tenure, particu- 
larly as assuring academic freedom and thecritical 
role of the scientist but thinks that it is a privi- 
leiie which should not be cheapened by wholesale 
granting and which should not be irrevocable, for 
instance, in the case of institutional reorjjanisation 
involving redundancy. 

One must view this apparently very restrictive 
concern of the Commission in terms of the general 
mobility of American society which contrasti; with 
the situatior: prevailing in Europe. In most of our 
countries, academic staff once accepted, have as 
civil servants normal conditions of service includ- 
ing permanc-nt appointment (in the UK, thou/^h 
not state servants, they enjoy a similar security). 
True in many countries the apprenticeship for ju- 
nior staff is and uncertain but once achieved 
the status is secure. There are, as the Commission 
points out. some risks in this situation, particu- 
larly if, as in the US at this time, thv* outlook is 
one of contraction rather than expansion. But 
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Europe as a whole ii not facing contraction in 
higher education and it ii unlikely that mudi heed 
will be paid to the Commlsaion'a warning. 



The role o1 Btudenti 

It was clear from references In earlier reports that the 
Commission believed that students had a role to 
play in such matters as ''educational policy and 
student affairs" (^), making budget economies 
evaluation of teaching (*) and curriculum ques* 
tionsC^). Yet its considered views on the subject, 
set out in the Governance report, are somewhat 
surprising. It has rather a fatalistic attitude to the 
rise of student power, which has been growing 
steadily for the last 100 years and *'whih' rising 
and falling in intensity of expression will continue 
into the indefinite future**. The present is a parti- 
cular moment in time which has to be handled in 
the light of students* wishes, and the guide to 
what these wishes are is the Commission's survey 
of academic opinion, admittedly now foMr years 
out of date. The survey indicated that the aspects 
of college life in which students were interested 
were (in descending order) discipline, courses, de- 
gree requirements, admission policies, staff ap- 
pointments and promotions. Analysed from an- 
other angle and taking courses as an example, 
80 per cent of the students wanted consultation, 
40 per cent wanted voting rights and only about 
4 per cent wanted control; it was a comfortable 
thought that the demands of most students were 
relatively modest. 

The Commission's attitude is "sympathetic**; it be- 
lieves that "in those areas of governance where 
they have a substantial interest and adequate com- 
petence'', students "can inform the decision-making 
agencies about theii experiences and desires, give 
good advice, exercise good judgement, and support 
innovation" {Governance oj higher education, 
p. 68). But to make it quite clear that the students* 
role is purely advi.sory, the Commission adds, "We 
do not favour having students serve on boards of 
trustees or in faculty st^nates or in departments. 
We favr>ur instead students having voting rights 
on scU ct'Hl committees or ri^^hts of formal consul- 
tation in selected areas". 

The Commission calls this ''another step forward" 
in \hv historic process of giving' students more 



(4) The oj>rn door coileucs, Juno 1970. 

(5) More effective use o/ resources, June 1972. 

(6) Reform on cami)Us, June 1D72. 



freedom and influence in academic life. It may 
indeed be enough to satisfy the wishes of the ma- 
jority of American students, at least as Uiese were 
in ^969, but one has doubts. It is minorities rather 
than majorities which tend to set the pace and one 
wonders whether the Commission is wise to ignore 
the 40 per cent who wanted a share in decision* 
making. Certainly experience in most European 
countries would suggest this; there will be many 
academics and others who will share the Commis* 
sion's conservatism but they are already well be- 
hind the tide of development. 



Coping with emergencies 

The Commission is acutely conscious that the tra- 
ditional continuity and consensus havedisappeared 
from academic life and that to the old normal 
channels of discussion have been added the new 
**normal channels of confrontation''; the mecha- 
nisms of governance in the university have often 
not been equal to the situation. Here the Com- 
mission has in mind the unrest which appeared 
during the 1960*s and reached its peak after the 
deaths of students at Kent State and Jackson Uni- 
versities in the Spring of 1970, and which it had 
examined in some detail in the report Dissent and 
disruption (June 1971). 

This title indicates the main point the Commission 
makes, the distinction between **dissent*\ the ex- 
pressing of grievances or the desire for change 
within the limits of the democratic process, and 
"disruption**, which is interf'»rence based on coer- 
cion or violence, Dissent is essential to democracy 
and to higher education, it generates, propagates 
and evaluates new idea?* and new practices and 
should be protected in the university as in so- 
ciety. Disruption on the other hand is hostile to 
the university and to democratic society; it is to 
be morally condemned and resisted, if necessary 
by culling in the law. 

How, asks the Com '^''^'*»on, can acadt»mic institu- 
tions reform themselves "to discoura^t* disrup- 
tion, protect dissent and better serve students and 
.society"? The answer is threi»^')ld: 

— The adoption of a bill of ri^^hts and responsibi- 
litios for all members of the campus. 

— Cons< Itation and contini^'cncy planning for 
emtT^jencies. 

— Fair, e<|uitaljle and effec ^ve procedures lo 
handU- violations of the rules. 
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The report incorporatet a draft f) of general prin* 
clplet whidi treaU righU and reaponsibilitiM to- 
gether. It dlftinguiihes those whidi all members of 
the university have as citisens, e.g. freedom of 
speech, assembly and association; those whic 
members have as part of an educational institution, 
e.g. freedom to learn, teach, researdi and publish, 
to Btudy controversial opinions with tolerance for 
others; and those rights and responsibilities which 
the institution itself has, e.g. to provide opportuni- 
ties for discussion, to refrain from taking a posi- 
tion in politics except with regard to its own and 
its members' Interests. 

Though there are some elements in the American 
situation — the size of some universities, the higher 
level of violence in society generally, the relatively 
poor reputation of the police — whidi make this 
formulation by the Commission particularly appo- 
site, the problems facing many European univer- 
sities from time to time have been just as acute. 
The Commission's thoughtful and reasoned ana- 
lysis and proposals would therefore appear to be 
valuable on this side of the Atlantic too. Whether 
it is appropriate to have the rights and duties em- 
bodied in a formal document or not, there is little 
in the Commission's draft which is unacceptable. 
The reed to spell out precisely what is to be inter- 
preted as disruption, what the penalties will be 
and what disciplinary procedures are to be fol- 
lowed would seem to be just as great in Europe 
as in the US. 



INTERNAL REFORM 

The Commission is convinced that there is need 
for considerable change in what American higher- 
education offers its students. Universities are in- 
herently conservative, and usually rightly so, but 
the situation has changed so much with new types 
of students, new student interests, new knowledge, 
new labour market conditions and social needs, 
that reform is certainly necessary. The 19(> sur- 
vey of student opinion had shown that there was 
considerable dissatisfaction with what the insti- 
tutions offered, dissatisfaction which had nothing 
to do with 'student unrest". 

Here we can indicate only very briefly some of 
the changes thf* Commission would like to see; 
they are set out mainly in two reports, Less time 
more options (January 1971) and Reforni on cam- 
pus (June 1972), the former dealing mainly with 
structures, the latter with content. 



(7) Dxssent a d disruption, p. 38-41 
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Degree itrueturti: A wide difference exiiti be- 
tween the traditional pattern of university counet 
and qualification! in the United States and that in 
the European countriti other than the UK. In the 
US it if the Badielor's degree after four years and 
the Doctorate after a further four with a wide 
range of Mastera' degrees between the two. The 
Commission finds this pattern unsatisfactory for 
modem students, who are better equipped on 
entry, not Just because seconder/ sdiools have im- 
proved but because television, travel and other 
external experiences have not only broadened their 
knowledge but made them unwilling to tolerate 
the paternalism of college life for sudi long pe- 
riods. The Commission's main objective is to in- 
troduce more steps into the pattern so that at con- 
venient points students could if they wished, break 
their courses with a qualification whidi will 
enable them either to take up a career or to return 
to further study later. In a series of recommenda- 
tions the Commission adopts the principle of 
having a degree at not longer than two year Inter- 
vals — i.e. on the present basis, an Associate de- 
gree (AA) after two years, a Badielor's degree 
(BA) after four years, a Master of Philosophy 
(MPhil) after six and the Doctorate (PhD) after 
eight. It also suggests a reduction of the overall 
length of study from eight years to six and the 
introduction of a new type of Doctorate (the Doc- 
tor of Arts) specially orientated towards teaching 
rather than research. 

Though this alternative pattern is not suitable for 
Europe, the objectives whidi It embodies are ap- 
pearing also in most of our countries. Action is 
being taken, though somewhat spasmodically, to 
meet the conviction that traditional systems are 
not attuned to the greater diversity of needs of a 
rapidly expanding student body (•). In Germany 
and Austria there are the Diplom and the Magi- 
ster; in France the maltrise and three levels of 
Doctorate and now the Dipldme d'^tudes universi- 
taires gen^rales, paralleled by the Diploma of Higher 
Education in the UK; in Italy, the Diploma and the 
Doctorate as well as the traditional laurea. These 
changes give striking indication that beneath the 
different traditional patterns there are currents 
which reflect deeper social factors. The fundamen- 
tal point which emerges is the need for flexibility. 

**A broad learning experie' The Commission 
complains that the libera " general education 
which used to be the ha^ .ark of the American 
college has been abandon in favour of "elective" 



(8) Well documented in Short cycle higher education: 
a search for identity, OECD, 1975. 
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»ubjecU whidi enable students to structure their 
own courses. This in practice leaves the students 
groping and in the view of the Commission 
amounts to an abandonment by the teaching staff 
of their proper concern for undergraduate edu- 
cation. Tliough the Commission deplores this, it 
does not suggest a return to the old system. What 
is needed is a "broad learning experience", i.e. "a 
chance to comprehend some major aspect of world 
cultures or human thought", with emphasis on 
process rather than content — "on cultivation of 
curiosity, on development of critical ability, on 
wider perspectives on self and on cultures, on 
ways to approach knowledge**. 

There is mud\ that is admirable in this concept 
both in its int *r-disciplinarity and in its emphasis 
on the approach to knowledge rather than the 
mastery of it. ExperimenU in this direction are 
not unknown in Europe, particularly in some of 
the new universities in several countries. Expe- 
rience has shown that there are difficulties but 
we. like the Carnegie Commission, might hope for 
more innovation in this direction. 

The relevant curriculum: The Commission believes 
that courses should "relate directly to actual per- 
sonal interests of students and to current social 
problems**, and it recommends that to ensure this 
greater relevance, students should be voting mem- 
bers of curriculum committws or be given some 
othrr forum for the expression of their opinions. 

Though it is strongly resisted by some academics 
who bilievc that the search for a spurious rele- 
vance is a threat to true academic .slandard.s. the 
trend in Europe is set strongly in the same direc- 
tion. For mi)5t students, regrettable or not.it means 
either attention to contemporary social and poli- 
tical issuers or more materialistically, training for a 
job. The failure of university study to match one 
or other of thesi» objectives under lies much <>f the 
di.ssati.sfaction expres.seii by students in Eurojx* a.> 
in Ndiih America. 

Tt'dc/iinf;. Except \n preparation for the Doctorat*.* 
whcrt* resi\irch tr ainio^' is of pr imi* im|)or taocc. 
"a ^jreater emphasis on the presti^jt* of ihc art <if 
t(*achinK i?* both [xissibU' anrl dfsiiabU ". How this 
is to be achic^ved is a matter of concern: the scru- 
tiny <if syllabuses and ohsi^rvm^ teachers at u^ik 
are two starulard" Tuthods but bevorul these* the 
Ciimmi.ssion makes six su^ju**J^^i''f»^ ini|)rf)ve- 
ment. They are: 

student a.sst s^m'/nt of their teachers' fjcrfor- 
rh*ince 



— differential assignment of teaching loads 

— higher pay for superior teadiers 

— new degrees orientated towards teadiing 

— more awards to honour outstanding teadiers 

— more researdi into approaches to teaching. 

This is a thorny problem found in all countries. 
The main difficulty seems to be that though there 
are accepted if somewhat crude yardsticks for 
measuring research achievement, there are no ob« 
vious means of determining what is good teaching. 
One thing however is clear; there is a deplorable 
lack of training for teachers in higher education. 
Some efforts are being made in a number of coun* 
tries but they are still woefully inadequate. 

Counselling, The Commission notc^d from its 1969 
survey that students wanted more personal con- 
tact with the academic staff and more advice and 
guidance and attributed this to a number of dif« 
ferent factors — more first generation students, 
greater financial necxl, the greater range of op* 
tions open to choice, more personal problems but 
less support from the family and from other tra- 
ditional bodies such as the churches. The Commis- 
sion distinguishes four kinds of advice that stu- 
dents may need — academic, financial, vocational, 
personal. By and large, it Considers that advising; is 
not a well-performed part of higher education and 
though "perplexed as to how it can be improvtxl". 
suggests that it should be a recognised part of the 
role of the academic staff, that there should also 
be well trainc»d and carefully selected professional 
counsellors and that in each institution there should 
be a single central point of responsibility for the 
counselling services. 

This question recurs many times in the Carm*^ie 
reports^ in relation to pupils at school who are 
contt mplatinj^ entry into higher i^lucation, to first 
year students ciioosin^ their cour.ses and to older 
students considering employment. It is a matter 
of increasia^j concern in the Kuropean countries 
too, considerable* pr(»^ri*ss has been rnadi* in re»la- 
\Uij\ to vocational ccjunsellin^ but the academic 
and personal services to students are slill in their 
infancy and ^ur below the standards which are 
needed. 

Kdnrationul ivrhnoUi(jy, T*) Ibis subject ihc C'^ni- 
mission has a^ain devoted a whole rt»[)ort llir 
/ourt/i revolution (.lunc* 1971!). It has ^reat faith in 
the eontr ii)ulu;n which the new teibnolo^y can 
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make to higher education, partly becauie of the 
valuable interest it has aroused in learning theory 
and its applications, partly becattsa it wUl enable 
students to play a more active role in their own 
teaming and will provide greater flexibilHy in the 
time, place and method of study. The Commission 
reviews the various new media from language la- 
boratories to computer^assisted instruction, the 
use of all of which is widespread, though still 
uneven and ''shallow*'. It attaditf greater impor- 
tance to the library as the centre of a unified **in« 
formational — * instructionsl resource'* and advo* 
cates the establishment of regional "Co-operative 
learning technology Centres'' for research and 
development in the new media. It presses for much 
greater commitment and co-operation from uni- 
versities and colleges but thinks that the major 
use is likely to be in the non-traditional fields ra- 
ther than in the full-time institutions. It recognises 
that initial costs will be high (though it is not 
very successful at establishing what these costs 
will be) but is confident that educational techno- 
logy will yield savings "as it hecon ^s more widely 
used and reduces the need for liv«. instruction. It 
may indeed provide the best means available to us 
for solving the difficult problem of continuing to 
educate growing numbers of students of all ages 
within a budget the American people can afford". 

One can only hope that this confidence is not mis- 
placed. There is immense interest in many Euro- 
pean countries and a general acceptance of the 
educational benefits which could flow from edu- 
cational technology. Some experimental wcr . is 
developing, for instance at a number of UK uni- 
versities, at Miinchen and Tubingen in Germany, at 
the new University of Klagenfurtin Austria. But the 
financial costs are clearly very high, not just of the 
machines (the "hardware") but of the amount of 
skilled time and effort which is needed to produce 
suitable programmes (the '^software"). One wishes 
that the Commission could have been more infor- 
mative and reassuring on this aspect. 



MonK EFFECTIVE USE OF RESOURCES 

When the Carnegie Commission was appointt^i in 
1967, its principal rt^mit was to consider the fi- 
nancing of higher education and ihoujjh under 
pressure of events it widened its concern to in- 
clude many olhtT aspects, finance remained a 
major consideration. At that time and indeed until 
1972, the expectation was that the demand for 
higher education would continue U) expand 
strongly and that increasing' difficulty would be 



found In obtaining tht neceiaary funds from go- 
vermnent. It was vital therefore to eniure that the 
retourcei which could reaionably be expected 
were used at economically ai po»lble. The ways 
and means of adjusting to this situation, so diffe- 
rent from the expansive days of the IMO'a, was 
the subject of another of the reports. The more 
effective use of retourcei (June 1972). 

It is true that by the time the Commission came 
to draft its final report, published in October 1973, 
the situation had drastically changed. Enrolments 
were well below the expected level which from 
one point of view eased the situation but what was 
much more serious, the funds made available as 
refl€>cted in the cost per student were much lower 
than the Commission had assumed and so low as 
to endanger the quality of the education provided. 
The Commission's primary interest therefore 
switched from exhorting the institutions to be 
economical to warning the federal and state go- 
vernments of the dangers of parsimony. 

It is nonetheless of interest to examine how the 
Commission thought that economies might rea- 
sonably be made. The situation in most European 
countries is analogous to what the Commission 
assumed in 1972 the American scene would be — 
continued pressure of demand and legitimate diffi- 
culties of financing it. The measures suggested fall 
into two groups — reducing the number of years 
a student spends in college and reducing the cost 
per student. 

Length of courses: As has already been noted, the 
Commission was of the opinion that the four years 
needed for a first degree and for a Doctorate could 
in each case be reduced to three; it also thought 
that by introducing intermediate stages, particu- 
larly the Associate degree after two years, some 
students would be content to leave college earlier. 
This is certainly of interest in Europe; it is pre- 
sumed that the introduction of shorter courses in 
such countries as Germany and Austria has been 
molivaltd at least in part by financial considera- 
tions. It is generally admitted that the stay of some 
students at university is exce.ssively long. 

Wantage and retention rates: Another concern of 
the Carne^jie Commission which n^curs friniuently 
in the reports is what it calls the "unwilling' stu- 
dents" who are at coHt-jie not so much at their 
own desire as because of parental or pei-r-^roup 
pressures. The 1969 survey indicatt^d that 10 per 
cent of stud(*nts could be so described while a 
further 10 to 15 prr cent were unenthusiastic. The 
optimum use of resources would imply that these 
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studenU should be persuaded to leave even though 
this would incresse the "wastage rate". On the 
other hand true economy demands that the able 
and motivated students who at present leave pre- 
maturely should be persuaded and enabled to 
complete their courses. 

The question of wastage/retention rates is far from 
simple but it would seem to be a valid argument 
on this side of the Atlantic as in the US for a much 
improved counselling service. 

VtiUsation of staff time: Staff salaries arc the most 
expensive single item of expenditure, accounting 
for up to two-thirds of the cost of instruction. In 
considering the optimum use of resources, it is 
therefore necessary to consider sich matters a.' the 
studcnt*staff ratio, the size of the teadiing group, 
the amount of time spent by academic staff on their 
various activities, particularly those such as con- 
sultancy which may take them off the campus. The 
Commission discusses these rather delicate ques- 
tions and makes two recommendations — one which 
says that some increase in the number of students 
per teacher could be accepted without loss of quali- 
ty and one more tactful to the effect that academic 
staff themselves should be involved "in developing 
policies directed towards achieving appropriate and 
equitable teaching loads" and ''establishing stand- 
ards relating to a reasonable maximum amount of 
consulting activities". 

Both the points mentioned are sensitive ones in 
Europe too. In view of the very wide variations 
which appear to exist between and even within 
countries, it is not self evident that present stan- 
dards and practices are the optimum. It would 
certainly seem to be a matter deserving of careful 
investigation. 

Budfjetx: The Commi.ssion deals at some len^jth 
with the question ot budgetary flexibility. Much of 
what it has to say assumes a degree of institutional 
di.scretion which does not exist in most European 
countries even though there have bern some moves 
in that direction, for instance in France under the 
"loi d*orientation'\ Some of the proposals would 
s<»em highly controversial even in ♦.he US — • for 
instance, that it should be possible to carry over 
from year tt year '.significant propj)rtions of un- 
spent balances" or that capital and recurrent bud- 
gets should be interchangef^ble. One striking 
suggestion which seems deserving of more detailed 
examination is that within an institution, all allo- 
cations of space and expensive equipment should 
be made on a rental basis, which would in the 
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Commission's view encourage economic use, equit- 
able allocation and the realistic costing of» for 
instance^ research grants and contracts. 



ALTERNATIVES TO COLLEGE 

One of the most interesting and, at least from the 
American point of view, the most radical of the 
Commission's reports is their last special one, 
entitled Toward a learning iociety: alternative 
dianneU to life and work (October 1973). 

Quite early in its deliberations the Commission 
was convinced that th? goal of **un!versal higher 
education" did not mean that everybody should 
enter college. Not all school leavers were suffi- 
ciently mature, well-informed or motivated to 
know what they wanted to do but many of them 
were pressured into college by their parents, their 
teachers or their peers and the risk was that with 
the expansion of higher educational opportunities* 
the number of these unwilling students would 
increase. From this situation there followed two 
lines of thought: 

— the abandonment of the assumption that educa- 
tion is an unbroken sequence — primary, 
secondary, higher; 

— the encouragement of alternatives to the tradi- 
tional formal higher education tied to an 
institution. 

As early as January 1971 in its report Les$ time 
more option^n the Commission said that it favoured 
'*more opportunities in lieu of formal college an 
more stages at which college going students can 
change direction, stop out to obtain a non-college 
experience and drop out with formal recognition 
for work accomplished". It made a number of re- 
commendations based on the assumption of a break 
between secondary and higher education, the most 
striking of which is: 

*'That all persons, after high school graduation, 
have two years of post-secondary education 
plact*d 'in the bank' for them to be withdrawn 
at any lime in their lives when it best suits 
them." 

The concept which underlay these recommenda- 
tions was as yet embryonic and it is fascinating to 
trace its development as the Commission pursued 
its invi\sti^^ations — in New students and new 
places (October 1971), in which it considers more 
flexible patterns o[ participation in hifjher educa- 
tion; ih The fourth revolution (June 1971i), dealing 
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with the vastly increaud potential of educational 
technology; in The campui and the city dealing 
with the special needs of the urban population and 
iU proposal for "learning pavilions", devoted to 
the educational needs of adults. 

By the time its last report was written, the Com- 
mission had examined both the very considerable 
educational provision which already existed in the 
US 9Utside the recognised colleges and universities 
and the ideas which were developing and indeed 
to some extent being put into practice in Europe, 
conceptually in the iniernaticnal organisations — 
UNESCO, Council of Europe, OECD. ILC and 
practically through, for instance, the Open Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom and the group of laws 
passed by the French Assemblee Nationale in July 
1971. 

This last report of the Commission, Toward a 
learning society, is therefore .lotable for first, a 
masterly analysis of non-college post-secondary 
educational provision in the US and second. t;ie 
complete conversion of the Commission to the 
philosophy of "education permanente**. 

It might appear that we in Europe have nothing 
to learn from this report, but it is in fact powerful 
addition to the literature on the subject; the Euro- 
pean countries are after all only at the beginning 
of the development of recurrent education. 



CONCLUSION 

It has been possible in this paper only to toudi on 
some of the subjects discussed by the Carnegie 
Commission which would appear to be of concern 
also in at least some of the countries of Western 
Europe. No attempt has been made to review the 
whole scope of the Commission's work; its own 
final report. Priorities for action, itself gives a 
clear conspectus of the whole field. Nor have we 
attempted to pass judgement on the Commission's 
attitudes B.nd interpretations or to assess its impact 
on American higher education which was the ob- 
ject of its concern; that its recommendations have 
had effect on educational policy at the federal and 
state level is evident enough but that is not our 
concern. By any standards, however, the achieve- 
ments of the Commission are of great significance. 
In sheer volume of output, its work is impressive; 
quite apart from its own reportj and recommen- 
dations, it has provided through its own surveys 
and through the research studies it commissioned, 
a rich world of valuable material which will be the 
happy hunting ground of analysts and investigators 
for a long time to come. The thoroughness of the 
preparation, the simplicity and directness of the 
recommendations and the conscientious search for 
answers to complex problems are characteristics 
which will ensure a high and lasting reputation, 
such as has been enjoyed hitherto in Europe only 
by the Robbins Committee's report of 1963. 
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